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‘Every  Teacher  in  New  Jersey  a  Member  of  the  N.  J.  S.  T.  A.’ 

MEMBERSHIP  27,000 


OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  *'This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  professions:  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interfists  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action." 


76th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
November  8,  9,  10  and  11,  1930 

HEADQUARTERS  AT  AMBASSADOR  HOTEL 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 
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C^e  Ambassador 


ATLANTIC  CITY 
Headquarters 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associadon  Convention 

NOVEMBER  8.  9.  10.  H,  1930 

SPECIAL  RATES — Outside,  twin-bedded  rooms,  with 
private  bath — Single  occupancy  $5.00.  Two  persons 


in  room  $4.00  each.  European  Plan 
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THE  MADISON 

(OverlooklBK  Occaa  aad  Boardwalk)  * 

ILLINOIS  AVENUE 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  TEACHERS  ATTENDING  STATE  CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER  8th  to  11th 

Aairrlcaa  Eoropeaa 

Double  room  with  private  bath . $12.00 — $14.00  $7.00 — $8.00 

Double  room  with  runniniT  water  .  10.00 —  11.00  5.00 —  6.00 

Single  room  with  private  bath .  7.00 —  8.00  4.00 —  5.00 

Garage  Storage,  $1.00  aightly,  iacludlag  service  to  aad  from  the  hotel  door 

Write:  EUGENE  C.  FETTER,  Managing  Director 


HERMAN’S  RESTAURANTS 

EXTEND 

A  CORDIAL  WELCOME  TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Club  Breakfasts 

2641  BOARDWALK 
(Near  Rilz  Carlton  Hotel) 


"THE  BEST  OF  FINE  FOODS  ’ 
Specul  Luncheons  and  Dinners 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  j. 


Seafood  a  Specialty 
2019  BOARDWALK 
(Near  Warner  Theatre) 


Blue  Rose 
Restaurant 


Welcomes  Visitors 
to 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

of  the 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association 

2505  Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Misses  Connor 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL 

state  Teachers  Asahia  Headquarters 

Convenient  to  Railroads,  Shops,  Theatres, 
etc.  Presentation  of  this  ad  will  entitle 
bearer  to  special  reduced  rates. 

Dearborn  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


ATLANTIC  CITY’S  NEWEST  ! 

Centrally  Located  and  Fireproof 

HOTEL  LUDY 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AVENUE 
At  the  Boardwalk 


Npaelona 

LUaagea 


Pamona 
for  Its 
Delleloaa 
Food 


Modem  in  Every  Respect — 

Bedrooms  nearer  the  Ocean  than  many 
in  Beachfront  Hotels — all  the  luxuries 
and  conveniences  at  pleasing  prices  :: 


$9.30  UP  GARAGE  $c.oo  UP 

ATTACHED 

European  g  g  UJgy,  M.D.  American 


TEACHERS,  THE  WATCHWORD  OF 
AMERICA  IS  OPPORTUNITY 
Seek  It  tkm  the 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

Successor  to 

THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
Eatabliahed  ISSO  ROth  Year 

206  North  Seventh  St.  Allentown,  Penna. 

Bembw  NaUoaal  AMOtUtloa  of  Twahwi’  AamOm 
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THE  HOTEL  CHELSEA 

hopes  you  will  make  it  your  home  when  you  come  to 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

in  November  and  is  offering  an  interesting  scale  of  verp  special 
rates  on  both  American  and  European  Plans 

THE  CHELSEA  has  a  10-Story  Fireproof  Addition 


lericaa  Plan 


IHIITBLK  ROOMS 


$6.50  daily,  each  person,  double  room,  running  water 
$7.00  daily,  each  person,  two  double  rooms,  connecting  bath 
$8.00  daily,  each  person,  double  room,  private  bath 


Earopeaa  Pli 

$3.00 
th  $3.50 
$4.00 


SINGLE  ROOMS 


$7.00  &  $7.50  daily,  single  room,  running  water  $3.00  &  $3.50 
$8.00  daily,  each  person,  two  single  rooms,  connecting  bath  $4.00 
$8.50  &  $9.00  daily,  single  room,  private  bath  $4.50  &  $5.00 

American  plan  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea  is  Famous — 

Every  Meal  a  Banquet! 


Hotel  Dennis 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Just  three  short  blocks  from  the 
Finest  Convention  Hall  in 
the  Country 

The  anticipated  improvements  of  1930 
have  been  entirely  realized  and  we  can 
now  offer  you  all  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  most  modem  hotel. 

The  new  sun  decks  and  solaria  at  the 
Ocean  End  of  both  the  East  and  West 
Wings  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  our 
guests. 

The  Unbroken  Ocean  View  is  still  a  de¬ 
light  —  the  space  between  the  two 
wings  has  been  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  garden — and  the  Fall  rates 
are  most  attractive. 

For  Riitra  See  Page  63 

GARAGE  ON  HOTEL  PROPERTY 
Under  Same  ManaKemeat 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


Capacity  500 


Central  Location 


PRINCESS 

Ocean  End  of  South  Carolina  Ave. 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

SPECIAL  RATES  to  Teachers  attending  New 
Jersey  State  Convention,  November  8,  9, 
10,  11,  1930. 

American  Plan  . $3.50  daily 

European  Plan  . $1.50  daily 

Rooms  with  Private  Bath  at  slightly 
Higher  Rates 

5  Days  SPECIAL  5  Days 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBZm  Tth,  to  TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER  11th,  INCLUSIVE 
Total  Charge,  Including  all  Meals 

$12.00 

Same  Special  with  Private  Bath 

$16.00 

Write  for  Booklet,  Road  Map  and 
Full  Information 

PAUL  C.  B08ECBANS 
27th  YEAR  Owner  and  Manager 

Free  Bus  Service  Between  Hotel  and  Meetings 
FIREPROOF  GARAGE 

We  cheek  yoar  car  at  the  door  aad  retara  It 
whea  Toa  are  ready  for  It 
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BUSY  PEOPLE  PREFER 


Those  to  whom  time  io  i^reelODo 
...  who  hove  to  he  !■  the 
reoter  of  thlOKo  ...  who  deaire  oe^ 
vice  that  la  efllcleat  and  naobtroalTe 
...  they  have  made  The  New  Yorker 
their  addreaa  whea  la  towa.  They 
like  the  prestlxe  that  The  New 
Yorker  addreaa  slvea  them. 

The  New  Yorker  haa  2S00  rooaia, 
every  one  with  radio,  tab  aad 


ahower.  cireulatInK  lee-water,  and 
Servldor.  There  are  four  popular 
prieed  reatanranta,  Includlns  the 
amart  Terrace  Reotaurant,  where 
Bernle  CnuMniaa  and  hia  orcheatra 
play  nlKhtly.  Rateo  from  $3.80  a 
day.  85  per  cent,  of  the  rooma  are 
$5  and  lean.  The  New  Yorker  haa 
a  direct  tunnel  to  the  Peaaaylvania 
Station  and  a  eonaeetlon  with  the 
R.  A  O.  Motor  Coaeh. 


THE  myS  VOKKBK 

Manhallant  Largest  Hotel 
Thirfy-fourth  Street  at  8lh  Avenue 
New  York  Cits 

Edward  T,  Lawleu,  Resident  Manager 
Ralph  Hitz,  Managing  Director 


EIGHT 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
NEXT  SUMMER 

$535 

Franco,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  England  C  Other  tours  from 
$292  to  $1500.  Write  today  for  complete  information 
to  Teachers'  Travel  Department. 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

350  AAadison  Avenue,  New  York 


TRENT  PRESS 

Thomas  J.  Delate,  Prop. 

BOOK  AND  JOB 
PRINTING  :  : 

14  North  Warren  Street 
Third  Floor 

Telephone  5468  TreNTON,  N.  J. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

nasTon.  nw  naear 
TRENTON'S  IINEST  HOTEL 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 


Rooms  BAaaAcae 

Large  Dining  Rooms  and  Coteee  Shoppe 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
PERMANENT  HEADQUARTERS 
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LONGMANS’  TEXTS 

Thomson  &  Corrnsh’s 

Woodbum,  Moran  &  Hill's 

ILLUSTRATED  SPELLER 

OUR  UNITED  STATES 

The  pictures  perfect  the  method.  One  vol¬ 
ume  complete,  or  three  books,  1-4,  5-6,  7-8. 

Just  published,  for  7th  and  8th  grades  and 
Junior  high  school. 

Grady  &  Wade's 

PROGRESSIVE  ENGLISH  SERIES 
All  phases  of  English  in  one  course;  a  book 
for  each  year  from  4th  to  8th,  inclusive. 

DoJvnmg's 

OUR  LIVING  WORLD 

Teacher’s  reference,  recommended  by 
State  monograph. 

die 

Herveyt's 

JUNIOR  LITERATURE 

An  exceptional  selection  of  readings,  in  a 
three-book  series  for  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
years. 

Downing's 

OUR  PHYSICAL  WORLD 

Teacher’s  reference,  suggested  by  the  State 
monograph  for  nature  study. 

Thomson's 

Brinkerhoff  &  Rowe's 

AVIATION  STORIES 

SAFETY  FIRST  STORIES 

A  supplementary  reader  for  5th  and  6th 
grades. 

Safety  material  in  attractive  form,  for 
and  4th  grades. 

3rd 

LONGMANS, 

GREEN  &  CO. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

T.  M.  Gottry,  New  Jersey  Representative 

A  new  supplementary  reader  for 
grades  six,  seven  and  eight 

nil  Sergeant  York 


Tbe  author  of 
SESOEAirr  TOBE 
needs  no  introduction  to 
the  teachers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  He  has  put  into 
his  new  hook  the  same 
fascinating  style  that 
has  made  him  so  popu¬ 
lar  as  a  lecturer. 


The  Last  of  the  Long  Hunters 

By  TOM  SKEYHILL 

There  is  plenty  of  action  in  this  character- 
building  story  of  Alvin  C.  York.  Red-coats, 
red-skins,  muzzle  loaders,  mountaineers  and 
long  hunters  were  the  antecedents  of  Sergeant 
York — the  man  characterized  by  General  Per¬ 
shing  as  “the  outstanding  civilian  hero  of  the 
world  war.” 

258  pages,  illustrated.  Price  $1.08  list,  $0.81  net. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

B«pre8ented  hy  P.  B.  Hall 

316  JOHN  STREET 


BOXTND  BROOK 
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PIXLLY  AND  FRASHLR 

Mastery  Grammar  Guides 

Obc  book  with  the  combined  advantages  of  both  a  pad  and  text.  It  can  be  used 
wherever  grammar  is  taught.  Self-directing  and  self-explanatory. 

LOGAN  AND  ANTHONY 
Practice  Leaves  in  Junior  English 

FORM  J 

Used  in  connection  with  current  texts.  Thirty-five  rapid  drills  in  language  problems 
which  teach  the  pupil  while  giving  exercise  in  drill  work. 


245  West  3»«h  St. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Three  teachers  express 
their  opinion  of  the 

PENNELL  and  CUSACK 


CHILDREN’S  OWN  READERS 

(1)  “These  new  readers  have  made  this  one  of  the  most  delightful  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading  that  I  have  ever  had.”  (2)  “The  children,  meeting  real  children, 
and  finding  them  doing  the  things  they  do  and  like  to  do,  are  delighted  with 

these  books.”  (3)  “I  wish  there  were  more  books  as  interesting.” . And 

hundreds  of  other  teachers — in  such  centers  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Jersey  City,  Atlanta,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle — 
heartly  concur. ..  .The  Pennell  and  Cusack  Children’s  Own  Readers  are  well  along 
the  way  to  an  outstanding  success! 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  70  Fifth  Ave.,NewYoTk 


NEW  BOOKS 

Wilson  and  Wilson’s 

WORKBOOK  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY 

FOB  HIGHEB  GRADES 

254  pages  $0.60 

Covers  a  year’s  work  in  the  upper  grades  or  junior  high 
schools.  Specific  page  references  are  given  to  all  the  leading 
history  textbooks.  Stimulates  creative  thinking  and  pupil  ac¬ 
tivity.  Built  on  the  unit  plan. 

Oehrs’ 

NATURE  STUDY 

Book  One  $0.80  Book  Two  $0.80 

Both  profusely  illustrated 

TT HESE  delightful  books  are  brimful  of  practical  information 
about  the  common  things  of  nature.  They  follow  the  objectives 
of  nature  study  as  outlined  by  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

w  ToriE  Clndimsti  Chicacro  Boston  At! 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

PURL.1SHKD  BY  THB  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION 


Editorial  mad  DualacM  Oflire 
ROOM  304.  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL..  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Tke  payneat  of  aaaaal  daea  of  $1.00  catitleo  a  aiFaibrr  to  reccire  the  Review  for  oae  year. 
Fifty  eeata  of  each  oteaiberBlilp  tee  ia  for  the  Review.  Sabaerlptloaa  to 
aoa-BteBibera  $1.00  a  year.  Slasle  eoplea  2.1e. 


IBatered  as  Sccond-Clasa  Matter,  May  S,  1927.  at  the  Post  Office  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.) 
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Fleniington 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe 
Newark 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 
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Jersey  City 
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President’s  Greeting  to  the  Teachers  of  New  Jersey 

Bp  George  C.  Baker 

President  of  the  Nei»  Jersey)  State  Teachers'  Association 


S  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  it  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  extend  greetings  to  the 
27,000  public  school  educators  of  the 
State.  May  you  be  abundantly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  your  year’s  work.  Happiness  that  re¬ 
sults  from  work  well  done  is  real  happiness. 

Each  and  every  teacher  in  the  State  has  a  rea¬ 
son  to  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  every  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  is  a  member  of 
our  State  Teachers’  Association.  No  other  Slate 
in  the  Union  has  such  a  professional  record.  A 
one  hundred  per  cent,  membership  in  our  Associa¬ 
tion  was  the  high  goal-  set  by  the  late  Chairman  of 
our  Elnrollment  Committee,  Mr.  Powell  G. 
Fithian.  Last  year  the  members  of  Mr.  Fithian’s 
coimnittee  pledged  themselves  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  their  late  chairman’s  dreams  come 
true.  The  one  hundred  per  cent,  membership  is 
truly  a  monument  to  Mr.  Powell  G.  Fithian.  As 
the  years  go  by,  may  we  see  to  it  that  this  monu¬ 
ment  shall  ever  stand  to  the  memory  of  the  one 
who  deserves  all  credit. 


Your  Annual  Convention  will  be  held  in  the 
Convention  Hall  at  Atlantic  City  on  November  8, 
9,  1 0  and  1 1 .  Last  year  nearly  7,000  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The  Elxecutive  Committee  of 
your  Association  is  planning  for  a  still  larger  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  various  meetings  this  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  have  worked  for  months  to 
prepare  a  program  that  will  be  helpful  to  every 
teacher  in  the  State.  On  the  program  you  will 
find  inspirational  speakers  as  well  as  experts  in  the 
various  fields  of  school  work. 

The  social  life  of  our  members  will  not  be  ne¬ 
glected  during  the  period  of  the  Convention.  The 
Saturday  evening  Banquet,  which  was  such  a 
marked  success  last  year,  will  be  repeated.  The 
Reception  and  Ball  are  scheduled  for  Saturday 
evening,  at  nine  o’clock. 

The  New  Jersey  All-State  High  School  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  will  again  be  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  our  Convention.  As  usual,  you  will  wish 
to  hear  it. 

May  we  all  meet  and  renew  our  friendships  at 
Atlantic  City  on  November  eighth? 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Convention 

BANQUET 

Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City 
Saturday,  November  8.  1-930,  6  P.  M. 


All  requests  for  Reservations  should  be  mailed  to  the  Office  of  Administration,  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association,  Room  304,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N,  J.,  and  check 
or  money  order  made  payable  to  the  JVei»  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association  should  ac¬ 
company  each  request.  Give  names  and  addresses  in  full.  Reservations  will  be  filled 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received  and  tickets  will  be  mailed.  $3.50  each. 

As  the  attendance  at  the  Banquet  is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  Banquet  Hall  it  will 
be  well  to  purchase  tickets  early. 
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Strong  Program  for  76th  Convention 


The  exceptionally  strong  programs  arranged  for 
the  general  and  departmental  sessions  of  the  76th 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  are  expected 
to  attract  a  record  number  of  members.  The  ad¬ 
vance  programs,  which  are  presented  in  full  in  this 
issue  of  the  REVIEW,  contains  names  of  many 
speakers  nationally  and  internationally  known  for 
their  work  in  education,  pedagogy  and  the  arts. 

The  convention  will  open  at  Atlantic  City,  Sat¬ 
urday,  November  8th,  and  conclude  on  the  1  1  th. 
The  attention  of  members  of  the  Association  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  provision  of  the  State  laws  which  per¬ 
mits  public  school  teachers  to  attend  the  convention 
without  loss  of  salary. 

Tlic  officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  headed  by  President  George  C.  Baker, 
and  the  departmental  officers  have  made  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  the  76th  annual  meeting  a  momentous 
one.  As  last  year,  all  of  the  general  sessions  and 
many  of  the  departmental  ones  will  be  held  in  the 
new  Convention  Hall.  Convention  headquarters 
will  again  be  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 

Subjects  of  paramount  importance  to  teachers  of 
today  have  been  chosen  by  two  of  the  speakers  on 
the  opening  session.  Dr.  William  Mather  Lewis, 
president  of  Lafayette  College,  will  speak  on 
“The  Times  and  the  Teacher,”  and  Dr.  Payson 
Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  will  talk  on  “What’s  Right  with  Young 
America.”  Dr.  Lewis,  one  time  mayor  of  Lake 
Forest,  Ill.,  president  of  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  student  of  European  educational  systems, 
and  editor  of  the  Liberty  Loan  speakers’  hand¬ 


books,  is  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects  and  problems.  Dr.  Smith  was 
formerly  commissioner  of  Education  of  Maine  and 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Other  speakers  on  the  opening  program 
will  include  the  Hon.  Harry  Bacharach,  Mayor 
of  Atlantic  City  and  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Utilities  Commission;  President  Baker 
and  the  Hon.  Harold  G.  Hoffman,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  representing  the  TTiird  New  Jersey  Congres¬ 
sional  District. 

Three  outstanding  speakers,  two  of  them  edu¬ 
cators,  will  appear  on  the  general  program  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  They  are  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott. 
New  Jersey  State  Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr. 
Robinson  G.  Jones,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Cleveland,  and  Judge  Hafold  B.  Wells,  a  lay 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals. 

One  of  the  outstanding  romantic  figures  of  the 
present  day  is  Commander  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd. 
His  first  assistant  in  the  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole,  Dr.  Laurence  M.  Gould,  himself  an  heroic 
figure,  will  tell  the  story  of  that  two  years  spent  in 
the  frozen  Antarctic.  He  will  appear  on  the 
general  program  on  Monday  evening.  Dr.  Gould, 
more  popularly  known  as  “Larry,”  is  professor  of 
geology  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  a  sea¬ 
soned  explorer  (he  was  geologist  for  the  Putnam 
Expeditions  to  Greenland  and  Baffinland).  Dr. 
Gould  has  a  sparkling  story  to  tell  of  his  stay  in 


Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves 


Dr.  Laurence  M.  Gould 


Dr.  William  M.  Lewis 
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the  Antarctic.  He  encountered  many  thrilling  ad¬ 
ventures;  was  marooned  on  an  ice-bound  unex¬ 
plored  continent  and  was  rescued  by  Admiral  Byrd 
and  treked  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  South  Pole 
itself. 

One  of  the  outstanding  women  of  the  United 
States,  whose  life  has  been  every  whit  as  romantic 
as  that  of  Byrd's,  is  Dr.  Lillian  Moller  Gilbreth. 
Besides  being  president  of  Gilbreth,  Iik.,  consult¬ 
ing  engineers,  and  internationally  known  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  engineer.  Dr.  Gilbreth  is  the  mother  of  a 
large  family.  'She  is  a  Jerseyan,  making  her 
home  in  Montclair.  Dr.  Gilbreth  will  appear  on 
the  program  of  the  Association  of  Teacher- As¬ 
sistants  to  the  Principal.  Her  subject  will  be 
“Budgeting  Time  and  Effort.” 

A  woman  teacher  now  much  in  the  public  eye 
is  Miss  Kate  V.  Wofford,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Laurens  County, 

South  Carolina  Schools,  and 
member  of  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Miss  Wofford  will  speak 
before  the  joint  meeting  Monday 
afternoon  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education,  Junior  High 
School  Teachers*  Association,  and 
Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

On  the  same  program  with  her  will 
appear  Dr.  Richard  E.  Allen,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Dr.  Elbert 
K.  Fretwell.  Teachers’  College, 

Columbia  University.  The  former 
will  speak  on  “The  Functions  and 
Organization  of  Guidance  in  the 


Secondary  Schools,”  and  Dr.  Fretwell  on  ”T}»e 
Home  Room  Organization  as  a  Means  of  Guid¬ 
ance,” 

A  noted  educator  and  a  popular  insfwational 
speaker  will  appear  on  the  Tuesday  morning  gen¬ 
eral  session  program.  They  are  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graves,  president  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  State  Commissioner  of  Elducation 
of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Grafflin.  of  the 
New  York  City  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr.  Graves  will 
speak  on  “The  Functions  of  Leadership,”  and  Dr. 
Grafflin  on  “What  the  World  Is  Going  to  Ask 
of  Our  Scholars.” 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  last  year’s 
meeting  was  the  concert  by  the  New  Jersey  All- 
State  High  School  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  or¬ 
chestra  will  appear  again  this  year,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  under  the  batons  of  Jay 
W.  Fay,  of  Plainfield;  Wilbert 
Hitchner,  of  Merchantville,  and 
R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  of  Newark. 

Carl  Sandburg  occupies  an 
unique  position  in  the  country  to¬ 
day.  He  added  recently  to  his  al¬ 
ready  established  reputation  as  a 
poet  of  the  first  rank  by  his  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  study  of  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Sandburg  will  appear  in  a  lecture 
recital  of  his  own  works,  and 
American  folk  songs,  before  a 
joint  meeting  Monday  morning  of 
the  English  Teachers’  Association 
and  the  School  Librarians*  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Another  great  literary  figure  of 
Continued  on  page  44 
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Greetings  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

Dr,  Charles  H.  Elliott 


It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  write  to  the  teachers  of 
New  Jersey.  Without  exaggeration.  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  never  before  have  the  public 
schools  occupied  so  important  a 
place  in  the  life  of  the  State. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  during  the  last  decade  has 
retained  her  enviable  rank  near 
the  top  of  the  list  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  devoted 
service  of  boards  of  education, 
by  good  teaching  and  able  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  teachers  of  New  Jersey 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  trained  in  a  well- 
organized  system  of  normal 
schools,  and  while  in  service  to 
take  advantage  of  large  numbers 
of  courses  offered  by  universities 
and  our  own  teacher  training 
institutions.  New  Jersey  has  a 
very  high  salary  schedule,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it 
has  one  of  the  best  retirement  systems  in  the  Nation. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  our  school 


authorities  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  most  effcient  methods  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  children  in  the  schools  find 

pleasure  in  learning,  and  no 
little  of  this  is  due  to  the 

skill  and  sagacity  of  the  teachers 
and  supervisors.  With  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  obligation  rests  upon 
all  teachers  to  render  during 
the  coming  year  a  ser%’ice  that 
reflects  their  best  efforts.  The 

obligation  rests  upon  all  of  us 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  pro¬ 

fession  and  to  provide  op¬ 
timum  opportunities  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  of  New  Jersey 
who  come  under  our  care.  The 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  are 
willing  to  support  and  develop 
our  school  system,  and  with 
such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  our  teachers  we  'may  rest 
assured  that  public  education 
will  meet  its  obligations.  I  am 
certain  that  the  New  Jersey 
profession  may  be  relied  upon  at  all  times 

to  do  its  part  co-operatively  and  helpfully. 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott 
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Parent  Education  Classes 

By  Lester  A.  Rodes 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cape  Majf  City 


DN  the  fall  of  1928,  the  Cape  May  Public 
Schools  inaugurated  a  course  in  parent 
education  open  to  any  or  all  parents  of 
children  of  the  public  schools.  It  was 
begun  at  the  request  of  a  group  oi  mothers 
who  were  interested  in  learning  about  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  as  they  called  it,  but  which  to 
the  pedagogue  is  known  as  “The  Child  Centered 
School,”  or  preferably  "The  Acitvity  School.” 
The  nucleus  of  the  class  were  graduates  of  college 
or  Normal  School,  some  had  been  teachers,  amd 
for  these  reasons  were  interested  in  getting  the  new 
point  of  view.  Most  of  them  had  had  courses  in 
Psychology,  but  of  the  old  school.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  was  asked  to  address  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Community  Club  of  Cape  May  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “The  Modern  School,”  which  probably 
climaxed  the  plan  to  form  such  a  class,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with  him  to  have  a  Parent 
Class  meet  once  each  week  for  a  period  of  twenty 
weeks. 

Accordingly,  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Lester  A. 
Rodes,  appointed  a  committee  from  the  group  that 
requested  the  class,  asked  them  to  enroll  the  mem¬ 
bers,  discuss  just  what  kind  of  a  course  they  de¬ 
sired,  and  meet  with  him  on  a  certain  date.  When 
the  date  arrived  there  were  27  mothers  and  fathers 
present  to  take  the  course,  which  the  class  decided 
should  be  in  “The  New  Psychology.”  The  text¬ 
book  selected  was  the  new  “Psychology,”  by 
Gates. 

During  that  year  the  physical  side  of  psychology 
as  it  pertained  to  both  the  school  child  and  the  pre¬ 
school  child  was  emphasized.  Some  case  studies 
were  made,  but  no  attempt  at  conducting  a  clinic. 
Psychologic  reactions  of  children  were  noted,  but 
Qo  effort  was  made  to  change  them. 

Tire  class  grew  in  interest  and  a  number  of 
teachers  were  admitted  because  of  their  interest. 
The  namber  of  teachers  was  limited  so  that  the 
parents  svould  feel  free  to  respond  without  any 
timidity.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  first  year 
was  thirty-three. 

'  Before  the  course  had  quite  closed  for  the  year, 
inquiries  were  made  of  the  Superintendent  about 
continuing  the  course  the  second  year.  The  same 
comnsinee  was  retained,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  course  in  Lducational  Psychology.  Su¬ 


perintendent  Rodes  again  conducted  it,  using  “The 
Learner  and  His  Attitude,”  by  Meyers,  as  the  text¬ 
book,  and  the  “Child  Centered  School,”  by  Rugg. 
as  a  supplemental  text  Arrangements  wem  made 
whereby  the  members  of  the  class  received  regulariy 
the  Parent  Education  Letter  sent  out  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
were  frequently  made  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
were  most  helpful.  Special  child  stupes  were 
made  in  which  pupils  were  used  and  at  times 
demonstration  lessons  were  given  by  teachers.  The 
new  point  of  view  as  presented  by  Dr.  Rugg  was 
thus  demonstrated  to  the  parents,  many  of  whom 
held  the  opinion  that  the  new  way  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  was  merely  confusion,  noise  and  nonsense. 
There  was  an  enrollment  of  thirty-seven  in  the  class 
the  second  year,  must  of  whom  had  taken  the 
course  in  the  previous  year. 

By  request  of  the  same  persons,  the  class  will 
be  again  condiKted  this  year,  beginning  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November.  The  course  requested  this 
year  is  Character  Education,  and  the  textbook  se¬ 
lected  is  “Character  Education,”  by  Germane  and 
Germane.  The  Parent  Education  letters,  which 
are  sent  out  bi-weekly,  will  be  used  to  supplement 
the  work,  and  much  outside  reading  will  be  as¬ 
signed.  Case  studies  will  be  made,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor  will  endeavor  to  tie  up  the  school  character 
building  program  with  the  home  program.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  thirty-three  registered  to  take 
the  course. 

This  program  of  parent  education  arranged  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  sponsored  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  been  a  great  help  to  the 
educational  program  of  the  schools.  Cape  May  is 
a  conservative,  but  intellectual  community,  and  in¬ 
novations  are  slow  to  receive  public  support  The 
plan  just  outlined  of  showing  the  public  how  much 
better  and  more  effective  the  new  ways  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  than  the  old,  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 
The  parents  who  were  reached  by  this  class  have 
been  frequent  vistiors  in  the  schools  and  have  been 
most  co-operative  with  the  teachers.  The  results 
have  been  such  that  the  Board  of  Education  have 
felt  that  their  donation  of  the  room,  including  heat 
and  light,  their  purchase  of  additional  reference 
books  and  the  free  use  of  the  school  libraries,  have 
been  warranted.  It  has  been  worth  while. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Museum  Invites  You 

Kathryn  B.  Greywac^ 

CuraloT,  Net)  Jersey  State  Museum  i 


AVE  you  visited  your  State  Museum?  If 
not,  you  should  do  so.  for  you  will  find 
there  many  interesting  exhibits  of  what 
to  look  for  in  New  Jersey’s  out-of- 
doors,  also  what  inhabited  this  State 
millions  of  years  ago,  as  well  as  artifacts  and  other 
remains  of  the  New  Jersey  Indian  tribes.  So  often, 
pilgrimages  are  made  to  places  of  interest  at  dis¬ 
tant  points  and  those  near  at  hand  are  overlooked, 
so  may  we  suggest  that  you  plan  class  trips  to  the 
capitol  city  of  your  State  as  part  of  a  “Know 
Your  Own  State”  project?  Trenton  is  a  city  of 
much  historical  and  industrial  significance,  so  that 
a  busy  day  may  be  planned,  visiting,  in  addition, 
such  spots  as  the  Old  Barracks,  the  Douglass 
House,  Washington’s  Crossing  Park,  and  the  Capi¬ 
tol  itself.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  to  notify 
the  Museum  in  advance  of  your  visit,  it  is  a  better 
plan  to  do  so.  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  to  have  members  of  the  staff  available  to  ac- 
com{>any  your  group  through  the  Museum  and  to 
give  further  information  about  the  various  exhibits. 
The  Museum  is  open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P. 
M. ;  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  from  2  P.  M. 
to  4  P.  M. 


b 


Eleven  months  ago,  the  State  Museum  opened 
to  the  public  its  exhibits  in  splendid  new  quarters 
in  the  State  House  Aimex,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Capitol;  and  since  that  time,  over  100,000  people 
have  visited  it,  and  it  has  been  pronounced  one  of 
the  finest  small  museums  in  America,  both  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  planning  of  its  quarters  and  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  its  exhibits.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Museum,  two  finely  wrought  bronze  doors,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  Delaware  Indians,  lead  into  a  lofty 
colonnaded  Elxhibition  Hall  of  Natural  History, 
which  is  divided  into  alcoves  showing  classified 
series  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  New  Jersey, 
its  amphibians  and  reptiles,  fishes,  tree  specimens, 
minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils.  Above  each  alcove 
is  a  lead  glass  window  with  a  centre  motif  reveal¬ 
ing  in  colors  the  theme  of  the  exhibit  shown.  Sur¬ 
mounting  this  hall,  and  giving  life  and  color  to  it. 
is  a  series  of  murals,  depicting  characteristic  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  State  during  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year.  These  were  painted  by  R.  Sloan  Brediii. 
A  N.  A..  one  of  America’s  outstanding  landscape 
artists. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  main  exhibition  hall  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  skeleton  of  the  duck-billed 
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dinosaur,  Hadrosaunis,  found  in  1858,  near  Had-  painted  by  Frank  J.  MacKenzie,  of  Washington, 
donfield,  N.  J.  This  has  been  effectively  installed  D.  C. 

in  relief  on  the  south  wall  of  the  museum.  In  this  Leading  from  the  south  end  of  the  main  exhibi- 
division  there  are  other  exhibits  telling  what  fossils  tion  hall  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  New  Jersey  In- 

are,  what  parts  are  preserved,  and  how  they  are  dians.  The  main  feature  here  is  a  group  depicting 

formed,  and  the  fossils  found  in  New  Jersey,  the  life  of  the  Leimi  Lenape  Indians  in  Bevans 
grouped  in  their  respective  eras  of  time.  Rock  Shelter  of  Sussex  Coimty  before  the  invasion 

Leading  from  the  north  end  of  the  main  exhibi-  of  the  white  man.  The  group  was  installed  by 

tion  room,  is  the  Hall  of  Habitat  Exhibits,  con-  Howard  McCormick,  of  Leonia,  N.  J.,  and  the 
taining  the  museum’s  most  striking  natural  history  life-sized  figures  of  the  Indians  were  modeled  by 
feature — a  series  of  habitat  groups,  portraymg  Frederick  G.  R.  Roth,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.  A 
birds  and  mammals  in  their  natural  settings.  These  classified  series  of  Indian  relics  found  in  various 
life-like  groups  show  the  Virginia  Deer  in  the  sections  of  New  Jersey  are  also  shown  here. 
Southern  New  Jersey  Pines;  the  Beaver  with  its  Next  to  the  Indian  Room  is  the  Children’s 
home  and  dam  in  northern  New  Jersey;  the  grey  Room,  which  is  devoted  to  children’s  activities,  amd 
Fox  in  Central  New  Jersey;  the  Bald  Eagle,  get-  it  contains  at  all  times  many  interesting  live  speci- 
ting  its  food;  Bird  Life  in  the  Hackensack  mea-  mens  of  frogs,  toads,  turtles,  snakes,  salamanders, 
dows;  Pheasants,  showing  the  nest  and  young;  small  fishes,  insects  and  mammals.  Although  ffiis 
Raccoons,  prowling  about  at  night;  and  a  Shore  room  was  designed  to  attract  the  children  especial- 
group,  showing  a  section  of  New  Jersey  coast  near  ly,  we  find  that  it  holds  a  fascination  for  the  grown- 
Bamegat,  with  sand  dunes,  gulls,  terns  and  other  ups  as  well. 

sea  life.  In  the  center  of  Habitat  Hall,  one  may  There  is  another  exhibition  room  in  which  are 
see  the  sky  itself  reproduced,  with  flocks  of  birds  held,  from  time  to  time,  special  exhibits  on  art,  in- 
and  ducks  in  flight,  giving  the  illusion  of  illimitable  dustry,  history  and  science.  During  the  year,  out- 
space.  The  habitat  groups  were  designed  and  in-  standing  exhibits  on  Colonial  Furnishings,  Making 
stalled  by  Paul  Niemeyer,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Pottery,  American  Paintings,  Oriental  Art,  and 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  State’s  Institutions  have 
York,  and  their  landscape  backgrounds  were  been  held.  At  the  present  writing,  an  exhibit  of 
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the  Fall  Flora  of  New  Jersey  is  being  shown, 
in  which  conservation  is  being  stressed. 

The  Museum  also  conducts  a  well-organized 
Lending  Department  through  which  it  circulates 
lantern  slides,  motion  picture  films,  charts,  pictures 
and  traveling  exhibits  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 
More  will  be  told  about  this  Department  in  an¬ 
other  article  which  will  be  published  shortly  in  the 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review.  Lists  of  the 
material  available  will  be  forwarded  upon  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  new  State  Museum  will  undoubtedly  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  educational  factor.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  suitable  quarters 
have  been  provided  for  it.  The  various  exhibits, 
which  mean  so  much  to  the  education  and  culture 
of  New  Jersey  residents  and  the  many  people 
from  near  and  far  who  visit  the  Capitol  every  day, 
are  now  fittingly  housed  and  displayed. 

HOMELANDS  EXHtBIT 

Through  the  months  of  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum  will  conduct  a 
Homelands  Exhibit  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the 
European  countries  represented  in  New  Jersey. 

The  exhibit  will  include  such  articles  as  old 
weaving,  hand-made  lace  or  embroidery,  shawls. 


costumes,  dolls,  carving,  furniture,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  pottery,  glass,  metal  work,  silver  utensils 
and  jewelry.  The  exhibition  will  be  installed  in  a 
series  of  alcoves  so  that  the  articles  from  each  Euro¬ 
pean  country  will  be  shown  in  a  division  by  itself. 

Material  for  this  exhibit  is  being  secured  in  co¬ 
operation  with  nationality  organizations  throughout 
New  Jersey.  The  schools  of  Trenton  are  also 
assisting  with  the  collecting  of  these  foreign-made 
articles.  Preliminary  Homelands  Elxhibits  are  be¬ 
ing  held  in  the  schools,  to  which  the  parents  are 
invited,  thus  creating  a  local  interest  in  that  com¬ 
munity.  A  member  of  the  Museum  Staff,  or  Art 
Advisory  Committee,  will  also  attend  each  exhibit 
and  select  the  best  articles.  The  Museum  has  al¬ 
ready  received  word  from  a  number  of  schools 
that  the  plan  has  created  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  carry  on  a  profitable  unit  of  work  in  connection 
with  geography  and  history.  Should  you  know  of 
outstanding  European  arts  and  crafts  that  could 
be  used  in  this  exhibit,  kindly  communicate  with 
the  State  Museum  immediately. 

Through  the  Homelands  Exhibit,  the  Museum 
hopes  to  express  thanks  to  the  State’s  foreign-bom 
for  bringing  to  America  the  beautiful  native  handi¬ 
crafts  of  their  homelands,  and  to  open  the  way  to 
friendly  and  helpful  relationships. 


A  Children’s  Study  Group,  Conducted  by  the  Museum 
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A  Child  Guidance  Program  in  Summit,  New  Jersey 

John  B.  Dougall 

Superintendent  of  Schools 


URING  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
unusual  progress  and  improvement  shown 
in  the  architecture  of  public  school  build¬ 
ings.  The  most  attractive  public  build¬ 
ings  in  every  community  are  the  modern 
institutions  of  learning.  Such  buildings  have  been 
constructed  from  funds  derived  through  the  tax- 
paying  public  and  indicates  a  great  local  interest 
and  pride  in  public  education.  The  City  of  Sum¬ 
mit  may  be  classified  as  one  of  these  communities 
which  supports  schools  generously  and  where 
parents  welcome  the  changes  which  promise  better 
educational  facilities  for  their  children. 

Modem  trends  in  educational  procedure  have 
not  only  required  better  school  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  also  a  complete  revision  of  curriculum 
and  school  organization.  No  longer  does  mass 
education  have  a  place  in  a  progressive  school 
system.  The  emphasis  has  very  definitely  shifted 
from  the  training  of  the  group  to  the  training  of 
the  individual  chOd.  A  modem  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  attempts  to  discover  the  child’s  individual 
needs,  prescribing  definite  procedures  which  will 
promote  his  greatest  mental,  physical,  and 
balanced  emotional  development.  With  this  end 
in  view  the  present  organization  of  Summit  schools 
is  divided  into  six  elementary  schools,  with  grades 
from  Kindergarten  through  the  Sixth;  one  Junior 
High  School  with  grades  Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine; 
and  one  Senior  High  School,  containing  grades 
Ten,  EJeven  and  Twelve.  In  addition  there  are 
three  Special  Classes,  two  accommodating  the  sub¬ 
normal  pupils  who  are  unable  to  acquire  much 
academic  knowledge  and  one  ungraded  class  which 
aims  to  adjust  those  pupils  who  are  at  least  three 
years  retarded  in  progress.  One  of  the  chief  aims 
of  each  department  is  to  provide  those  situations 
where  pupils  may  do  creative  work  and  develop 
the  habits  of  independent,  original  thinking  under 
the  guidance  of  sympathetic  teachers.  All  schools 
carry  on  a  program  of  education  through  courses 
of  study  which  are  planned  to  be  child  centered 
in  the  application.  They  recognize  individual 
differences  of  pupils  and  that  all,  more  or  less, 
are  confronted  with  certain  mental,  physical,  and 
emotional  problems  which  require  personal  atten¬ 
tion  in  order  to  help  the  child  to  find  his  proper 


place  in  life  and  become  a  useful  member  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

Co-ordinating  with  the  academic  phase  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  Department  of  Child  Health  and 
Child  Guidance.  This  department  consists  of  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Clinics,  the  school  psycho¬ 
logist,  who  measures  achievement  by  means  of 
tests  and  measurements,  the  Vocational  High 
School  Counselor,  the  Director  of  Educational  and 
Vocational  Guidance,  and  the  Visiting  Teacher. 
The  Visiting  Teacher  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
school  staff  and  has  already  rendered  great  as¬ 
sistance  in  dealing  with  those  difficult  cases  of 
mental  and  emotional  maladjustment.  She  very 
definitely  analyses  each  individual  person’s  case, 
working  out  a  solution  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  parent,  the  principal,  and  the  teacher.  The 
united  efforts  of  a  well  trained  attendance  officer, 
who  is  a  nurse  and  former  social  ivorker,  with  the 
sympathetic  assistance  of  the  Visiting  Teacher 
have  already  decreased  the  amount  of  truant  cases 
and  juvenile  delinquencies  in  the  public  schools. 

Child  guidance  begins  in  the  primary  grades 
where  the  school  psychologist  and  physician  mea¬ 
sure  pupils  to  determine  their  mental  capacity  and 
physical  fitness.  The  information  obtained  is  used 
by  the  teacher  in  properly  classif]ring  pupils  into 
slow  and  rapid  moving  group>s  according  to  the 
individual’s  capacity  to  learn.  It  is  here  that  the 
Visiting  Teacher  supplements  the  school  nurse  and 
class  teacher  in  dealing  mdividually  with  pupils 
who  present  problems  of  scholarship  and  behavior. 
She  advises  with  teachers  and  parents  regarding 
those  pupils  who  are  unusually  gifted  or  falling 
below  grade  standards,  those  with  high  nervous 
tension  or  emotionally  unstable,  those  who  are 
neglected  at  home,  the  unsocial,  and  the  suspected 
delinquent  pupil.  She  also  coK>perates  with  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Director  in  counseling  pupils 
who  must  leave  school  for  employment. 

The  school  organization  assists  the  child  guid¬ 
ance  program  by  making  certain  adjustments,  such 
as  enriched  curricula,  transfer  to  special  or  un¬ 
graded  classes,  and  increased  manual  activities. 
There  is  also  definite  guidance  in  the  choice  of 
junior  high  school  curricula  and  proper  placement 
in  certain  fields  of  employment  through  the  [dace- 
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ment  bureau  of  the  vocational  guidance  depart¬ 
ment.  An  accummuladve  record  card  follows  the 
pupil  through  his  school  life,  collecting  much  val¬ 
uable  personal  data  for  further  guidance  by  the 
home  room  teacher  and  vocational  counselor  in  the 
junior-senior  high  school.  Regular  periods  are  re¬ 
quired  each  week  for  objective  study  of  vocations 
and  professions  under  the  direction  of  a  trained 
teacher  of  vocational  guidance. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  article  to  show  how 
closely  child  guidance  relates  to  the  subject  matter 
taught.  Two  concrete  cases,  representing  extremes 
in  emotional  maladjustment  and  delinquency,  are 
cited  to  illustrate  one  application  of  the  child  guid¬ 
ance  program  in  Summit: 

I.  An  Unusually  Gifted  Child 

Mary  S.,  a  nine  year  old  child,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  well  educated  and  cultured  parents  was 
giving  considerable  trouble  in  school.  She 
frequently  exhibited  certain  unusual  emotional 
character  traits  which  neither  teacher  nor 
parent  could  improve  and  unless  checked 
would  soon  make  her  a  disciplinary  problem. 
A  thorough  medical  examination  by  both 
school  and  famly  physician  revealed  no  ap¬ 
parent  physical  defects.  The  school  Psy¬ 
chologist  was  then  consulted  and  careful  in¬ 
telligent  and  achievement  tests  were  given,  the 
results  of  which  indicated  that  the  child  had 
a  mental  capacity  of  a  high  school  student 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  Visiting  Teacher 
arrived  at  this  stage,  assumed  charge  of  the 
case,  and  carefully  observed  the  child’s 
school  room  activities  for  a  few  days.  She 
visited  the  home  several  times,  (indiag  the 
mother  and  father  very  co-operative  and  will¬ 
ing  to  help  solve  their  common  problem.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  of  these  home  visits,  when  the  child 
was  present,  the  Visiting  Teacher  discovered 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  emotional  out¬ 
bursts.  One  of  the  reasons  dated  to  the  early 
infancy  of  Mary  and  the  other  was  due  to 
similar  emotional  characteristics  of  both 
mother  and  daughter.  The  child  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  forced  to  attend  school  after 
having  had  a  serious  session  at  home.  The 
school  had  then  failed  to  meet  the  intellectual 
challenge  which  the  child’s  mind  required, 
and  the  combination  of  home  and  school  had 
aggravated  the  situation.  Upon  the  advice 
of  the  Visiting  Teacher  certain  home  and 
school  adujsLnents  were  gradually  made. 
The  child’s  school  assignments  were  in¬ 
creased,  she  was  kept  in  her  own  social  group. 


The  mother  modified  her  methods  of  dis¬ 
cipline  at  home,  the  child  is  again  happy  and 
is  now  becoming  a  co-operative  member  of 
her  fourth  grade  class. 

II.  A  Juvenile  Delinquent 

William  T.  was  a  fourteen-year-old, 
seventh-grade  boy,  with  a  long-standing  de¬ 
linquent  record.  He  came  from  a  poorly- 
organized,  ill-kept  home,  and  in  two  years 
had  acquired  two  juvenile  court  commitments 
for  theft.  He  had  been  unwisely  paroled  in 
the  custody  of  his  parents  with  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  conduct.  The  Coimty  Probation 
Officer  had  been  neglectful  in  following  up 
the  case,  and  the  boy  had  become  habitually 
truant,  a  petty  thief,  and  so  disorderly  in 
school  that  suspension  was  frequently  neces¬ 
sary.  It  was  during  one  of  the  school  sus¬ 
pension  periods  that  the  Visiting  Teacher  met 
William.  Had  she  arrived  two  yean  pre¬ 
vious.  there  would  have  been  a  much  happier 
story  to  relate.  After  reviewing  the  school 
and  court  records,  the  Visiting  Teacher  went 
to  the  boy’s  home,  where  she  found  that  the 
parents  were  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Interviews  with  the  mother  and 
father  disclosed  a  complete  disagreement  as 
to  policy  of  handling  their  wayward  son.  The 
father  was  a  stern  German  disciplinarian: 
the  mother,  an  excitable,  temperamental  per¬ 
son,  who  shielded  the  boy  from  his  father. 
Neither  the  stern  discipline  of  the  father  nor 
the  indulgence  of  the  mother  changed  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  boy.  It  required  many  patient 
visits  on  the  part  of  the  Visiting  Teacher  be¬ 
fore  the  parents  would  consent  to  release 
their  custody  of  the  boy  and  have  him  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Berkshire  Farm,  where  he 
would  be  free  from  the  unwholesome  influence 
of  bad  companions  and  gvien  an  opportunity 
for  a  new  start.  The  conunitment  to  the 
farm  has  been  arranged,  and  the  school  and 
community  have  united  in  helping  the  parents 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a 
difficult  delinquent  problem. 

The  two  cases  mentioned  are  quite  opposite  in 
character,  and  reveals  the  need  of  child  guidance 
which  is  found  in  every  school  system.  Child 
guidance  in  Summit  is  the  use  of  common  sense 
plus  the  skillful  assistance  of  trained  sympadietic 
persons  who  apply  their  knowledge  to  adjust  pupils 
■to  their  school  environment  and  better  prepare 
them  for  worthy  life  careers. 
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The  Successful  Rural  Teacher 

Wayne  Soper 

Research  Associate,  Education  Department,  The  University  of  the  State  of  Ner»  York 


HHE  rural  teacher  needs  to  be  more  highly 
qualified  than  the  town  or  city  teacher 
in  order  to  put  across  as  good  a  job  as 

_  is  expected  of  the  town  or  city  teacher. 

Elxcept  in  rare  instances  of  adequate 
rural  supervision,  the  rural  teacher  has  no  superin¬ 
tendent,  no  principal,  no  special  supervisor  to  look 
to  "whence  cometh  her  strength"  and  guidamce. 
When  a  teacher  signs  the  contract  "to  teach  the 
school  in  a  satisfactory  manner,"  in  a  rural  situa¬ 
tion  she  shoulders  a  responsibility  far  more  onerous 
than  does  her  city  sister  in  signing  the  same  kind  of 
contract. 

Regardless  of  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
teacher  or  not,  the  annual  reputation  of  a  rural 
school  fluctuates  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  rapport  between  teacher  and  commimity.  A 
well-trained  but  incompatable  teacher  in  a  peculiar 
city  situation  may  be  transferred  to  another  posi¬ 
tion  with  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  system, 
even  without  attracting  the  attention  of  other  teach¬ 
ers  or  patrons.  Yet  the  well-trained,  adequately- 
prepared  but  incompatable  rural  teacher  fails  and 
the  school  for  that  year  becomes  known  as  a  failure. 

Should  the  prospective  rural  teacher  be  rural 
bred>  Should  she  be  rural  minded?  The  first 
question  can  be  readily  disposed  of  by  saying: 
"Not  necessarily."  TTie  matter  of  former  contact 
with  rural  life  does  not  mean  so  much  as  does  the 
teacher’s  interest  in  the  things  of  rural  life.  If 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  "rural  minded,"  then  she 
should  be  rural  minded.  But  interest  can  be 
created  out  of  ignorance  as  well  as  out  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things.  The  rural  bred  girl  who  sees  no 
romance  in  rural  life,  who  accepts  as  matter  of 
fact  the  wonder  of  growing  things,  and  who  levels 
all  rural  people  to  the  plane  of  common  dust  should 
not  undertake  the  difficult  role  of  teacher  in  the 
rural  community.  Her  knowledge  of  things  rural 
is  submerged  in  her  prosaic  attitude.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  urban  bred  girl,  fortified  by  an  interest 
in  people  and  strange  things,  may  turn  ignorance  to 
profit 

There  are  at  least  ten  qualities  which  the  rural 
teacher  should  possess  in  higher  degree  than  her  city 
sister  if  the  same  quality  of  work  is  to  be  consum¬ 
mated. 


Adaptability  and  Resourcefulness — 

For  the  obvious  reason  that  the  rural  teacher  must 
adapt  herself  to  a  variety  of  elements  it  is  evident 
that  she  should  possess  that  quality  which  enables 
her  to  make  that  adujstment.  Her  failure  to  adapt 
herself  to  one  major  element  of  the  community, 
whether  it  be  the  younger  pupils,  the  older  ones, 
the  parents,  the  "younger  set,"  the  religious  groiq>, 
or  the  farmers’  union  may  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  her  success  as  a  teacher  in  the  community. 
While  city  life  is  vastly  more  complex  than  coun¬ 
try  life,  the  urban  teacher  has  no  such  variety  of 
elements  to  adjust  herself  to  as  a  teacher.  She 
may  even  disregard  many  of  these  elements  and 
suffer  no  ill  effects  so  far  as  reappointment  is  con¬ 
cerned.  She  is  rated  by  her  superior  officers  on 
her  ability  to  do  a  good  piece  of  teaching.  Her 
rural  sister  is  rated  by  every  element  of  the  com¬ 
munity  on  every  aspect  of  life  claiming  attention  in 
the  community. 

The  unresourceful  urban  teacher  may  call  upon 
her  principal,  her  supervisor,  her  fellow  teachers 
when  need  arises.  The  rural  teacher  has  no  such 
“ever  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.” 

Industry — If  it  takes  effort  and  industry  to 
teach  one  grade  of  fairly  homogeneous  children, 
under  constant  guidance,  with  adequate  equipment 
in  a  city  system,  how  much  more  industry  must  it 
require  to  teach  from  four  to  eight  grades,  without 
immediate  guidance,  with  inadequate  equipment: 
Such  is  the  rural  teacher’s  prodigious  task.  Add  * 
to  this  the  burdens  laid  upon  her  shoulders  by  un¬ 
thinking  people  of  the  community  who  insist  that 
the  teacher  participate  in,  if  not  actually  direct, 
many  community  projects  and  you  have  work  for 
none  but  industrious  hands. 

Enthusiasm  and  Optimism — She  who  works 
alone  must  generate  her  own  current.  When  the 
lights  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism  burn  low  she 
cannot  switch  the  power  and  draw  from  others 
immediately  available.  She  whose  own  enthusiasm 
and  whose  ability  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  others 
are  inclined  to  run  below  par  should  take  on  • 
generous  portion  of  reserve  to  tide  her  over  the 
school  year  or  decline  the  proffered  position  in  a 
rural  community.  The  very  apathy  of  some  com¬ 
munities  necessitates  an  abundance  of  enthusiasm 
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and  optimism  on  the  teacher’s  part  to  insure  only 
fair  results. 

Initiative  and  Self-Reliance  —  We 
should  not  expect  a  teacher  in  any  situation  to  suc¬ 
ceed  without  a  fair  degree  of  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  Yet  there  are  many  teachers  who  have 
given  satisfactory  service  as  followers  of  directions 
without  exercising  much  initiative.  Tliey  have 
been  good  executors  of  the  programs  and  projects 
of  others.  But  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school  has 
little  chance  to  get  this  canned  variety  of  initiative, 
and  must  depend  upon  herself  for  it. 

Interest  in  the  Life  of  the  School — 
This  quality  is  usually  listed  under  social  and  pro- 
fesnonal  equipment.  Every  teacher  should  be  well 
grounded  academically  and  professionally.  But 
no  amount  of  such  training  will  substitute  for  in¬ 
terest  in  the  life  of  the  school.  The  urban  teacher 
may  confine  her  interest  to  her  own  grade  and  at 
most  to  her  own  building.  But  the  rural  teacher 
has  a  complexity  of  school  life  demanding  her  at¬ 
tention. 

Interest  in  the  Life  of  the  Communi¬ 
ty — ^The  teacher  who  can  scarcely  wait  until  Fri¬ 
day  night  when  she  may  run  away  from  the  com¬ 
munity  where  she  teaches  is  not  likely  to  become 
interested  in  that  community’s  life.  She  who 
chafes  at  the  tameness  of  rural  entertainment  will 
not  develop  interest  in  the  lives  and  daily  work 
of  those  whom  she  is  attempting  to  serve.  But 
the  people  of  the  community  seldom  disregard  diis 
lack  of  interest.  They  may  not  demand  the  best 
teaching  methods  and  technique  in  the  schoolroom; 
they  may  not  notice  a  small  degree  of  unpolished 
manners;  but  they  are  quick  to  sense  the  teacher’s 
disinterested  attitude. 

Ability  to  Meet  and  Interest  Patrons 
*  — Interest  in  the  life  of  the  community  may  be 
conditioned  upon  the  ability  to  meet  and  interest 
parents  and  other  patrons.  While  she  must  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  life  of  the  community,  the  teacher 
must  also  be  able  to  interest  that  community  in 
her  great  project — the  school.  One  is  corollary 
to  the  other.  She  who  insinuates  her  interest  into 
the  lives  and  things  of  the  community  will  \\’in 
a  confidence  which  in  turn  will  enable  her  to  gain 
the  interest  of  others.  The  shy  teacher,  may,  in 
the  dty,  be  assisted  by  her  fellow  workers  who 
iniioduce  her  to  parents  and  take  her  into  their 
little  circle  of  acquaintances.  This  same  assistance 
cannot  be  depended  upon  by  the  rural  teacher. 
She  may  even  have  to  be  slightly  forward  at  times 
in  order  to  quickly  get  in  touch  with  parents. 

Discipline — One  of  the  first,  and  often  times 
the  chief,  troubles  that  the  beginning  teacher  meets 


is  that  of  discipline.  She  who  teaches  in  the  city 
or  even  in  the  village  may  call  for  assistance  in 
this  matter.  Unmanageable  pupils  may  be  sent 
to  the  principal.  But  to  whom  can  the  rural 
teacher  send  her  disorderly  pupils?  She  may  send 
them  home.  But  that  is  what  they  most  desire. 
But  before  school  can  keep,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  who  is  teacher  and  who  is  pupil.  This 
the  rural  teacher  must  accomplish  single  handed. 

Stimulation  of  the  Community — It  is 
strange  that  in  this  discussion  there  is  not  one  single 
quality  commonly  listed  under  the  category  "technic 
of  teaching.’’  While  all  the  qualities  listed  there¬ 
under  are  important,  they  do  not  in  smaller  or 
larger  degree  make  or  break  the  rural  teacher. 
But  she  who  has  failed  to  stimulate  the  community 
wherein  she  teaches  has  little  claim  to  success  for 
the  year’s  work.  While  this  stimulation  in  the 
urban  community  may  be  the  result  of  a  composite 
of  the  whole  teaching  corps,  the  rural  teacher  must 
bring  about  this  same  result  largely  by  her  own 
efforts.  She  will  do  this  by  die  exercise  of  many 
factors — interest  in  children,  interest  in  people  in 
general,  enthusiasm,  optimism.  The  point  is,  she 
must  herself  do  the  stimulating. 

Moral  Influence — I  am  not  here  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  grosser  immoral  acts  for  which 
teachers  may  be  dismissed.  I  am  thinking  of  diat 
raising  of  the  moral  tone  of  a  community  by  direct 
precept  and  unimpeachable  example.  No  person 
has  more  opportunity  to  lift  the  moral  plane  in 
the  rural  community  than  has  the  teacher.  She 
has  in  her  control  all  the  children  between  about 
six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Through  diem 
she  influences  the  homes.  The  homes  influence 
the  general  social  affairs.  Many  communities  owe 
their  present  plane  of  thinking  and  acting  to  the 
efforts  of  a  high  minded  teacher.  Her  presence 
has  often  transformed  many  a  rough,  unwhole¬ 
some  social  affair  into  one  of  innocent  pleasure  and 
jollification. 


One  of  the  developments  of  the  recent  round 
table  discussion  at  the  second  annual  conference  of 
teachers  of  State  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers’ 
Colleges,  held  at  the  Montclair  State  Teachers’ 
College,  was  the  organization  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  for  the  Training  of  Science  Teachers. 

The  organization  plans  to  do  research  work  in 
all  problems  relating  to  science  teaching.  The 
chairman  is  Professor  W.  L.  Eikenberry,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Science  at  Trenton  State 
Teachers’  College. 
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Greetings  From  N.  E.  A.  President 


To  the  Teachers  of  NelP  Jersey'. 

Honored  by  the  teaching  profession  of  America 
with  the  highest  office  within  its  power  to  give, 
the  president  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  feels  most  deeply  the  responsibility  resting  on 
him  in  the  year  1930.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  honor.  I  plead  with  you  to  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Your  state  has  an  inH>iring  record 
in  education  which  has  been 
maintained  from  pioneer  days 
until  the  present.  The  teacher 
of  to-day  is  better  prepared, 
better  equipped,  better  housed, 
better  clothed  and  has  better 
environment  than  ever  before 
in  American  history.  America 
— the  United  States  is  doing 
more  for  the  teacher  than  in 
all  the  years  of  the  past.  These 
added  blessings  bring  added  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  cannot  be 
shirked.  Along  with  this  mes¬ 
sage.  I  am  sending  to  each  of 
the  Journals  of  our  Education 
Association  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Columbus  meet¬ 
ing.  May  I  ask  every  teacher 
to  read  most  carefully  this  reso¬ 
lution  and  realize  just  what 
the  platform  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is  and 
put  forth  every  effort  to  help 
us  in  these  high  endeavors. 

So  many  and  so  absorbing 
are  the  interests  of  American  teachers  that  to  try 
to  select  from  the  things  that  concern  us  those  that 
are  most  vital  and  present  them  to  you  is  not  only 
a  difficult  task  but  practically  impossible.  May 
I  mention  some  of  these  ideals  of  the  National 
Education  Association  to  which  we  desire  to  direct 
your  attention  and  plead  for  your  co-operation. 

1.  It  is  an  ideal  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for  that 
every  teacher  in  the  American  Republic  and  all 
of  the  territories  affiliated  with  the  United  States 
should  be  a  member  of  the  local,  state  and  the 
national  association.  Will  you  not  help  us  to 
bring  this  ideal  nearer  to  realization  in  the  year 

1930-31? 

2.  The  National  Education  Association  is 
building  at  Washington  a  home  for  the  great  or¬ 
ganization.  Life  membership  will  constitute  our 


greatest  source  of  revenue  in  completing  this  mar¬ 
velous  project.  Will  you  not  see  that  your  state 
increases  its  life  membership  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  year  1930-31? 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  our  problems  by 
educators  and  a  more  highly  developed  teaching 
force  demand  that  we  shall  read  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  journals,  shall  discuss  the  most  interesting, 
uplifting  and  helpful  subjects. 
May  each  teacher  take  as  her 
ideal  this  year  to  read,  digest, 
and  utilize  the  best  thought  of 
the  best  teachers  of  the  nation. 

4.  No  teacher  can  do  her 
best  work  without  adequate 
provision  being  made  for  pay 
and  tenure  in  office  and  .for 
support  in  old  age.  These  and 
many  complexing  problems  still 
confront  us.  We  need  every 
teacher  to  assist  in  their  solu¬ 
tion. 

5.  American  education  must 
be  adapted  to  American  needs. 
To  build  a  better  curriculum 
is  the  work  of  the  teacher  as' 
well  as  of  a  commission.  May 
I  ask  you  to  contribute  your 
part? 

6.  Throu^out  America  our 
educational  system  is  hmction- 
ing  through  the  various  states 
and  organized  division  of  the 
republic.  Education  must  go 

forward  as  the  state  departments  of  education  and 
as  the  federal  departments  of  education  make  pro¬ 
gress.  May  every  teacher  strive  earnestly  to  see 
that  his  own  state  department  of  education  is  made 
the  great  center  for  the  functioning  of  die  work  of 
education  within  his  state. 

7.  Possibly  the  greatest  need  of  America  to¬ 
day  is  that  business  may  understand  what  educa¬ 
tion  is  contributing  to  its  success  and  may  realize 
that  the  greatest  business  of  America  is  training 
and  developing  the  personnel  that  shall  guide  and 
direct  all  the  business  institutions  of  the  land. 
Help  us  to  teach  America  that  investment  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  best  investment  for  the  nation’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

8.  America  confronted  with  a  vast  forest  and 
with  virgin  land  undeveloped  was  forced  to  center 


Willis  A.  Sutton 
President,  N.  E.  A. 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
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its  attention  upon  the  concrete  things  \^ich  it  must 
conquer.  Through  ten  generations  of  habit, 
America  has  centered  her  thinking  on  the  material 
side  of  life.  It  is  your  business  and  mine  in  the 
future  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  development  that  must  go  on  within  the 
intellect,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man.  It  is  our 
business  to  teach  the  American  people  the  su¬ 
premely  important  thing  in  American  life  is  the 
human  individual  himself — that  people  constitute 
our  greatest  wealth — and  they  should  receive  our 
most  thoughtful  and  careful  and  painstaking  con¬ 
sideration.  If  we  shall  learn  how  to  develop  in¬ 
dividuals  we  shall  need  to  put  but  little  thought 
on  the  development  of  material  things.  This  will 
follow  in  natural  sequence. 

9.  The  greatest  asset  in  America  is  the  health 
of  its  people.  Every  teacher  should  see  that  every 


child  in  America  has  a  thorough,  systematic,  ex¬ 
amination  by  a  competent  physician  and  competent 
dentist;  that  teacher  and  nurse  and  principal  and 
parent  and  social  worker  shall  combine  to  see  that 
every  remedial  defect  in  the  youth  of  the  nation 
is  corrected  and,  above  all  else,  that  preventive 
medicine,  preventive  science,  proper  food,  rest,  and 
health  habits  are  inculcated  that  shall  free  the 
American  people  from  the  shackles  of  sickness 
and  disease  and  shall  bring  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  to  the  nation  and  to  the  individual.  The 
carrying  out  of  these  ideals  is  with  the  individual 
teacher  of  the  nation.  The  Board  of  Education, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Supervisor,  the 
Director  and  the  Administrator  are  important  in 
their  place,  but  the  teacher  reaches  the  child,  and 
the  child  goes  back  into  the  home,  and  the  home 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  nation. 


The  Next  Goal 

B}}  Alexander  J.  Glennie 

N.  E.  A,  State  Director  for  Nert>  Jersey/ 


lEW  Jersey  enjoys  the  enviable  distinction 
of  being  about  the  only  State  that  en¬ 
rolls  100  per  cent,  of  its  teachers  in  its 

_  State  Teachers*  Association.  The 

achievement  of  the  100  per  cent,  goal 
came  only  after  years  of  persistent  effort.  The 
welfare  program  for  teachers  of  the  State  carried 
on  by  the  State  Association  is  sufficiently  convinc¬ 
ing  to  warrant  the  full  enrollment  of  the  teaching 
body  of  the  State. 

Surely  no  body  of  teachers  in  the  country  is  bet¬ 
ter  situated  to  appreciate  the  effectiveness  of  full 
and  imited  membership  than  are  those  of  New 
Jersey.  TJie  arguments  that  apply  to  membership 
in  the  State  Association  are  applicable  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Education  Association.  New 
Jersey  has  been  gradually  increasing  its  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  body  for  some  years  past. 
Last  year,  probably  because  of  the  interest  created 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence  at  Atlantic  City  in  February,  N.  E.  A.  mem¬ 
bership  made  a  decided  spurt.  Whatever  argu¬ 
ments  were  applicable  to  last  year’s  urge  for  mem¬ 
bership  are  at  least  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  year. 

This  is  the  time  to  renew  N.  E.  A.  membership, 
or  to  join  for  the  first  time.  The  N.  E.  A.  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  program  of  teacher  service  so  that  no 
progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  remain  outside  the 


organization.  The  Department  of  Research  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  is  a  particularly  active  and  growing 
arm  of  the  N.  E.  A.  service.  It  is  doing  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  work  in  studying  the  problems 
of  the  profession  and  in  making  the  results  of  these 
studies  available  for  the  service  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Teachers:  Ask  your  superintendent  or 
principal  about  N.  E.  A.  membership.  Superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals,  please  enlist  your  teachers 
in  this  great  National  body,  which  now  has  more 
than  200,000  members,  and  is  growing  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  1 5,000  per  year. 

In  total  membership  in  the  N.  E.  A,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  stands  seventh  among  the  States.  In  most 
features  of  educational  progressiveness  it  ranks 
higher  than  that. 

The  last  general  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  New 
Jersey  which  the  late  Powell  G.  Fithian  made  was 
the  pamphlet  “Why  Not?”  It  was  through  his 
leadership,  as  Chairman  for  years  of  the  Enroll¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers*  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  100  per  cent,  goal  was  achieved  for 
that  organization.  Tliat  attained,  his  interest  and 
his  ambition  were  turned  to  the  same  goal  for  the 
N.  E.  A.  His  unfortunate  death  halted  his  per¬ 
sonal  leadership  in  striving  for  that  goal.  We  who 
are  still  "carrying  on”  in  our  work  ought  to  take 
up  his  slogan  as  our  own  “100  per  cent,  member¬ 
ship  in  the  N.  E.  A. — ^Why  Not?” 
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American  Education  Week,  1930 


|HE  Tenth  Annual  American  Education 
Week  will  be  observed  November  10- 
16.  The  purpose  of  this  week  is  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  activities, 
ideals,  achievements,  and  needs  of  the 
schools.  Many  organizations,  national.  State,  and 
local,  will  co-operate  in  this  event.  The  press, 
the  radio,  the  pulpit,  and  platform  will  aid  in 
carrying  information  to  the  public  about  the 
schools.  Interest  in  observing  this  occasion  is  in¬ 
creasing  each  year.  More  extensive  plans  have 
been  made  for  1930  than  ever  before.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  making  plans  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  program  will  emphasize  as  in  former 
years  the  seven  cardinal  objec¬ 
tives  of  education  and  will  have 
for  each  day  a  suitable  theme 
for  special  emphasis. 

Monday.  November  10 — 

Theme:  The  schools  and  the 
enrichment  of  human  life.  Show 
how  the  schools  have  enriched 
the  life  in  your  community. 

Have  both  pupils  and  citizens 
think  of  specific  things  which 
the  school  has  done  to  encour¬ 
age  the  higher  and  finer  values. 

Note  increased  appreciation  of 
beauty,  of  good  order,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  libraries,  city 
planning,  better  habits  of  living, 
the  growth  of  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations.  training  for  the 
wiser  use  of  leisure  through  reading,  clubs,  and  the 
like.  Emphasize  adult  education,  noting  the  many 
grownups  who  are  now  pursuing  some  special  line 
of  study.  Describe  the  specific  things  which 

schools  are  doing  to  train  for  the  wiser  use  of 
leisure. 

Tuesday.  November  II — ^Theme:  Hov 
schools  promote  patriotism  and  ivorld  understand¬ 
ing.  This  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  Armistice 
is  a  fitting  time  to  emphasize  patriotism  and  world 
understanding  because  of  the  special  efforts  which 
are  now  being  made  to  improve  world  relationships 
and  to  insist  on  a  higher  type  of  citizenship  and 
public  service.  Let  the  schools  of  each  community 
show  what  they  are  doing  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  civic  duty  and  of  world  relation¬ 
ships.  The  plans  of  the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  for  1930  include  one  meeting 


in  1  1 .000  American  Legion  posts,  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  world  goodwill. 

Wednesday.  November  12 — ^Theme:  The 
schools  of  ^sterdap.  Every  citizen  should  know 
the  inspiring  story  of  education  in  America — its 
crude  beginnings,  its  hard  struggle  to  get  estab¬ 
lished.  the  difficulties  of  the  pioneer  period,  the  re¬ 
vival  under  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard, 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  elementary  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
of  the  high  school  during  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Let  the  authorities  in  each 
State  and  locality  recall  important  events  in  local 
educational  history  and  pay  tribute  to  the  pioneers 
who  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  schools  of  to-day.  The 
school  of  yesterday  may  be 
worked  out  by  having  some  of 
the  older  people  reproduce  in 
costume  the  methods,  spelling 
contests,  ciphering  matches,  and 
other  activities  of  the  early 
school. 

Thursday.  November  13 
— ^Theme;  The  schools  of  to- 
dap.  The  school  has  become 
the  dominant  institution  in 
American  life.  It  is  the  most 
significant  activity  of  both  the 
State  and  locality.  It  is  im¬ 
proving  rapidly  in  scope  and 
effectiveness.  Visualize  for 
your  State  and  your  community 
the  extent  of  its  educational  efforts,  the  number  of 
children  served,  the  ideal  of  a  fair  start  for  every 
boy  and  girl  regardless  of  race  and  gifts.  Visualize 
also  the  major  problenu  and  needs.  Let  every 
citizen  feel  proud  of  his  share  in  the  great  common 
enterprise. 

Friday.  November  14 — Theme:  What  the 
schools  have  helped  the  individual  to  achieve. 
Every  community  has  citizens  of  prominence  whose 
debt  to  the  schools  is  incalculable.  On  this  day 
encourage  these  citizens  to  write  and  speak  of  what 
the  school  has  meant  to  them.  Let  them  pay 
tribute  to  their  teachers,  to  the  influence  of  fine  asso¬ 
ciates.  to  the  widened  outlook  gained  from  their 
studies,  to  the  ideal  of  personal  growth,  to  the  habits 
of  regularity  and  industry  for  which  schools  stand. 
Show  how  schools  emphasize  the  survival  of  the  best. 

Continued  on  page  42 


P* ducation  is  the  first  and  last 
duty  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
surest  hope  of  individual  health, 
excellence,  and  happiness.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  a  noble  home 
life.  It  is  the  starting  point  of 
lifelong  learning.  It  is  the  main¬ 
stay  of  an  alert  and  far-seeing 
citizenship.  It  is  the  basis  upon 
which  industry  thrives  and  im¬ 
proves.  It  lifts  leisure  to  the 
realm  of  creative  art  and  estab¬ 
lishes  character  on  the  sound 
foundation  of  truth,  goodness, 
and  beauty. 
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The  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee 

Bp  George  C.  Baker 

President,  Neiv  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 


MONG  the  committees  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers’  Association  that 
carry  on  the  service  of  this  Association 
during  the  year  for  its  members  is  that 
very  important  one  known  as  the  Griev¬ 
ances  and  Redress  Committee.  As  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  this  Committee  is  charged  with  examining 
into  the  case  of  any  teacher  whose  legal  rights 
may  have  been  infringed  and  bringing  the  same  to 
the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  Committee  is  composed  of  six  members 
from  our  profession — men  and  women  of  experi¬ 
ence,  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the  New  Jersey 
school  law.  Any  teacher  in  the  State  who  becomes 
involved  in  a  contest  relative  to  his  professional 
rights  under  the  law  may  place  his  case  before  this 
Committee  for  examination  into  the  merits  thereof. 
This  Committee,  after  making  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  legal  status  of  the  matter,  will  render 
advice  to  the  teacher  and  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  may  be  proper  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  Association.  No  charge  is  attendant  on  this 
service. 

The  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  cannot 


render  or  promise  financial  aid  to  a  teacher,  as  by 
our  Constitution  this  function  resides  only  in  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  any  aid  must  be  author¬ 
ized  by  the  latter  body  before  a  charge  is  incurred. 
The  complainant  will  receive  notification  in  writing 
of  any  such  authorization  directly  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Because  of  the  ever-increasing  membership  of 
our  Association  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
number  of  legal  controversies  coming  up,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  it  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  supporting  with  financial  aid  only  such  cases 
as  seem  clear  and  thus  avoid  contests  that  may  in¬ 
volve  costly  litigation  ending  in  negative  results. 
Wherever,  however,  the  case  appears  clear,  the 
full  power  and  resources  of  the  Association  will 
be  given  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  conr- 
plainant. 

This  statement  is  made  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  clear  understanding  throughout  the  State  as 
to  the  work  of  the  Grievances  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  importance  to  every  New  Jersey 
teacher. 


Arnold  College  Calls  Dr.  Maroney 


Dr.  Frederick  W.  Maroney, 
who,  for  nine  years,  has  headed 
the  Department  of  Health  in 
the  Atlantic  City  Public  Schools, 
has  resigned  to  take  the  presidency 
of  Arnold  College  of  Physical 
Education  at  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Dr.  Maroney  began  his  career 
as  an  educator  at  Lawrenceville 
Preparatory  School,  after  being 
graduated  from  the  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  American  Gymnastic 
Union  in  Indianapolis.  In  1909 
he  became  director  of  physical 
education  at  the  Newark  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  after  completing  a  medi¬ 
cal  course  at  Tufts,  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dr.  Kendall  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Physical  Education  and 


DR.  FREDERICK  W.  MARONEY 


Hygiene  in  New  Jersey.  This 
was  in  1918.  He  has  given 
summer  courses  at  Harvard,  Battle 
Creek,  LeCrosse,  Rutgers,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  is  known  all  over  the 
United  States  for  his  leadership 
in  the  field  of  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  education. 

The  South  Jersey  Public 
School  Athletic  Association,  which 
Dr.  Maroney  organized  and  of 
which  he  served  as  the  first  presi¬ 
dent,  tendered  him  a  farewell 
dinner,  and  a  large  dinner  in  Dr. 
Maroney’s  honor  was  given  at 
Newark,  sponsored  by  the  New 
Jersey  Physical  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Worth-While  Activities  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

Laura  Zirbes 

Ohio  State  UniveTsit}f 


LMOST  any  teacher  will  grant  that  chil¬ 
dren  learn  by  doing,  but  few  seem  to 
have  realized  the  full  import  of  this 
axiom  and  its  bearing  on  changing  con¬ 
ceptions  of  good  practice  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 

Perhaps  as  much  harm  as  good  may  be  expected 
to  come  from  the  type  of  propaganda  and  reform 
which  gives  the  pattern-trained  teacher  freedom 
without  guidance  in  the  transition  from  old  prac¬ 
tices  to  new.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
teachers,  too,  learn  by  doing,  the  need  is  for  sound 
guidance,  timely  encouragement,  and  help  for  the 
teacher  who  is  ready  to  reinterpret  her  function  and 
become  a  guide  and  counselor  in  an  activity  pro¬ 
gram. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  teacher  visited  one  of  the 
classes  in  our  demonstration  school  and  observed 
the  activity  program  in  process  there.  Her  first 
reaction  was  enthusiastic,  but  her  inferences  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  and  her  plans  for  applying  these 
inferences  in  her  own  classroom  furnish  one  typical 
illustration  of  the  need  for  guidance,  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  to  receive  constructive  counsel  at  this  point. 

Group  work  was  going  on  in  a  fourth  grade. 
Each  group  was  discussing  one  particular  phase  of 
the  problem,  “How  and  when  will  our  letters  get 
to  California,  and  how  soon  can  we  expect 
replies?”  One  group  was  using  a  railroad 
time  table,  another  a  large  wall  map,  still  another 
group  was  referring  to  a  chart  for  information 
about  air  mail,  while  others  were  consulting  the 
index  in  their  geographies,  referring  to  maps  and 
reading  matter,  and  talking  to  each  other.  The 
teacher  was  seemingly  drifting  from  one  group  to 
the  other,  but  really  keeping  in  touch  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  offering  suggestions  and  asking  questions 
which  led  to  further  activity.  Finally  she  called 
the  groups  together  and  guided  a  discussion  in 
which  each  group  really  contributed  something  to 
others  who  had  not  approached  the  problem  in  the 
same  way.  This  is  only  a  one-day  cross-section  of 
an  activity  which  grew  out  of  a  preceding  prob¬ 
lem,  filled  some  portion  of  each  day  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks  during  which  a  number  of  related 
problems  were  attacked,  and  provided  the  imme¬ 


diate  basis  of  interest  in  a  subsequent  study  of 
transportation. 

Now,  what  were  the  inferences  and  resolutions 
of  the  teacher  who  visited  this  classroom?  First: 
that  the  children  were  doing  anything  they  pleased. 
Second:  that  they  were  unusual  children.  Third: 
that  there  was  utter  freedom  with  no  check  on  at¬ 
tainment,  no  responsibility  for  eventuating.  Fourth: 
that  the  teacher  was  merely  maintaining  reasonable 
quiet  as  she  went  about  and  that  there  was  no  pur¬ 
posing  or  planning  on  her  part.  Fifth:  that  it  was 
a  well-motivated  geography  lesson.  Sixth:  that 
she  could  and  would  start  to  work  along  that  line 
the  next  morning  by  asking  her  children  what  they 
would  like  to  study  and  letting  them  follow  their 
own  inclinations.  Seventh:  that  she  could  make 
them  study  their  lessons  at  home  so  that  they  coidd 
have  time  for  more  interesting  work  in  school. 
Eighth:  that  she  could  keep  them  after  school  or 
devise  some  other  effective  discipline  if  they  were 
too  noisy.  Ninth:  that  one  really  didn’t  need  a 
work  bench  and  other  new  types  of  equipment  ma¬ 
terial  which  she  did  not  have,  as  one  could  just 
permit  children  to  do  things  for  which  there  was 
material  on  hand.  Tenth:  that  she  was  glad  the 
work  in  her  school  was  departmentalized  and  that 
she  taught  the  geography  as  well  as  the  music  and 
spelling. 

With  so  many  misconceptions  and  so  much  en¬ 
thusiasm,  it  was  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  to 
be  truly  helpful,  but  each  inference  indicated  a 
true  need  and  the  enthusiasm  suggested  readiness 
for  constructive  guidance. 

This  teacher  was  more  promising  by  far  than 
the  one  who  found  almost  as  many  good  reasons 
why  everything  she  saw  was  not  practical  in  her 
situation  and  was  glad  she  had  visited  and  thus 
found  out  that  the  activity  program  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  under  public  school  conditions. 

The  two  illustrations  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
following  suggestions,  stated  and  discussed  briefly 
as  material  for  further  thought  and  discussion. 

I.  Teachers  must  be  helped  to  see  smd  interpret 
what  is  really  going  on  where  a  well-conceived  ac¬ 
tivity  program  is  in  operation.  Misconceptions  are 
bound  to  arise  when  an  observer  interprets  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  terms  ^ffiich  are  fraught  with  other  and 
different  meanings.  Such  gmdance  should  con- 
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dnue  until  she  begins  to  express  herself  in  terms 
^hich  indicate  that  she  is  sensing  the  principles 
which  the  new  practices  embody  and  illuminate. 
Perhaps  she  can  at  first  see  the  sharp  contrasts  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  can  see  fine  distinctions,  and  perhaps 
the  discussion  of  such  contrasts  provides  stimulating 
problem  material  for  teachers  who  are  studying 
new  procedures.  This  suggests  the  need  for  some 
continuity  of  observation  study,  and  guidance  for 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  reconstructing  their 
practice,  and  this  suggests  a  supervisory  program 
for  a  series  of  observations  and  conferences,  or  an 
observation  course  in  which  demonstration  and  con¬ 
ferences  are  combined  to  develop  insight  and  readi¬ 
ness  for  intelligent  experimentation. 

This  first  suggestion  is  so  inclusive  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  any  one  particular  misconception,  but 
rather  to  the  whole  range.  Other  proposals  are 
more  specific  and  each  can  readily  be  related  to 
one  of  the  numbered  inferences  or  misconceptions 
cited  earlier  in  this  article.  In  order  that  this  ma¬ 
terial  may  really  initiate  thoughtful  discussion,  the 
suggestions  are  not  numbered  to  accord  with  the 
points  to  which  each  refers.  Matching  miscon¬ 
ceptions  with  pertinent  clarifying  suggestions  is 
worth-while  activity  in  which  teachers,  like  chil¬ 
dren,  may  learn  by  doing,  and  also,  like  children, 
find  suggestions  for  further  group  or  individual  ac¬ 
tivity. 

II.  Children  must  experience  degrees  of  freedom 
commensurate  with  their  ability  to  use  freedom, 
and  must  thus  learn  to  choose  wisely,  perhaps  first 
between  alternatives.  They  will  not  be  likely  to 
initiate  freely  or  wisely  unless  they  have  learned 
through  guided  experience  to  choose  with  increas¬ 
ing  freedom  and  to  be  responsible  for  abiding  by 
the  consequences  of  their  own  choices. 

III.  Children  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
teacher  dictation,  textbook  assignments,  and  mass 
methods,  will  not  adjust  immediately  to  a  regime 
which  makes  room  for  their  purposes,  questions  and 
suggestions,  and  choices.  Where  initiative  has  not 
been  encouraged  it  may  take  a  considerable  period 
of  adjustment  to  free  children  and  there  may  be 
some  tendency  to  take  undue  advantage  during  this 
period  of  adjustment. 

IV.  That  child-centered  activities  cannot  thrive 
side  by  side  with  autocratic  curbs,  demands,  and 
controls  which  attempt  to  secure  the  semblance  of 
order  without  enlisting  socially  acceptable  modes  of 
co-operation  and  self-control. 

V.  An  activity  program  is  not  merely  a  means 
of  motivating  lessons.  It  is  a  means  of  integrating 
related  learnings  in  a  vital  way  which  gives  greater 


promise  of  the  application  of  learnings  in  life  situa¬ 
tions  and  reduces  the  amoimt  of  mechanical  drill 
essential  to  recall  and  retention  by  providing 
abundant  and  varied  associations  and  revealing 
significant  relationships. 

VI.  Certain  administrative  plans  and  innova¬ 
tions  are  not  particularly  favorable  to  an  activity 
program,  in  that  they  only  permit  correlation 
whereas  the  essential  values  inherent  in  an  activity 
program  involve  integration  rather  than  correlation. 

VII.  The  material  basis  for  an  activity  program 
differs  from  that  involved  for  formal  lesson  learn¬ 
ing  in  many  essential  respects  and  not  merely  in  the 
provision  of  new  types  of  equipment.  It  is  more 
feasible  to  initiate  an  activity  program  in  a  limited 
way  without  a  work  bench  and  tools  than  without 
the  advantages  of  a  suitable  provision  for  first-hand 
experiences  and  a  richer,  more  diverse  supply  of 
reading  materials,  references,  and  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial. 

VIII.  Sound  guidance  provides  and  utilizes  nu¬ 
merous  means  of  checking  on  the  attainment  of 
purposes  as  well  as  skills  and  thus  cultivates  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  basis  for  legitimate  freedom. 

IX.  The  teacher  must  not  only  plan  but  must 
plan  ahead,  plan  for  alternatives,  plan  for  adjust¬ 
ing  in  the  terms  of  the  actual  responses  and  sugges¬ 
tions  and  needs  of  the  group  as  the  activity  pro¬ 
gresses.  Her  planning  must  also  help  the  child  to 
learn  to  plan  wisely  and  devise  suitable  ways  and 
means  for  carrying  plans  into  effect. 

X.  An  activity  program  requires  a  social  me¬ 
dium,  i.  e.,  group  interaction  as  well  as  opportu¬ 
nity  for  individual  expression  and  independent  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  the  two  must  not  be  considered  as  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  aspects  of  the  school  day.  There 
must  be  provision  for  large  groups  which  represent 
varied  interests,  small  groups  which  represent  spe¬ 
cial  or  shared  interests,  and  also  for  individual 
effort  and  creative  work. 

XI.  The  principles  of  a  modern  practice  are 
not  only  applicable  to  the  gifted  child  or  to  the 
selected  groups.  The  enrichment  of  experience  in 
worth-while  activities  has  been  attempted  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  large  number  of  public  school  systems  all 
over  the  land  and  has  long  since  passed  the  stage 
of  an  untried  innovation  in  many  progressive  cen¬ 
ters.  That  the  movement  is  gathering  momentum 
is  evidenced  by  a  developing  literature,  increased 
offerings  in  courses  for  teachers  in  training  and  in 
service,  recognition  on  professional  programs, 
serious  attempts  at  supervisory  adjustments,  exi>eri- 
mental  study  and  evaluation. 
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Dr.  Charles  B.  Boyer  Honored  by  Co-Workers 


Dr.  Charles  B.  Boyer,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Atlantic  City,  sat  down  to  dinner  one  evening 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June. 
But  it  was  not  an  ordinary  dinner  in  his  own  home. 
It  was  in  a  large  hotel,  and  about  him  were  six 
hundred  others:  city  officials,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  teachers  in 
the  schools  he  directed,  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  business  and  professional 
ranks  of  his  city,  all  gathered  to 
pay  him  honor. 

The  dinner  marked  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  forty  years  of  service  in  the 
office  of  superintendent,  and  before 
him  was  the  souvenir  program 
which  contained  a  tribute  from  the 
Board  of  Education.  It  read: 

“In  all  his  term  of  office,  no  task 
was  too  menial  for  him  to  perform, 
no  situation  too  important  for  him 
to  forget  his  humanity.  To  the 
children,  he  has  been  a  line  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  to  the  teachers,  a  friendly 
guide;  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
a  faithful  superintendent:  to  the 
city,  a  patriotic  citizen.” 

Dr.  Boyer  himself  wrote: 

“Looking  back  over  these  forty  years  of  growth 
of  our  city  and  its  school  system,  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  have  been  one  who  in  a  small  measure 
has  given  of  his  time,  strength,  and  vision  to  the 


daily  task  of  each  day  and  each  year.  My  great¬ 
est  pleasure  has  been  in  facing  the  problem  of  each 
day  and  solving  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  problems 
of  to-morrow  might  be  less  difficult.  Work  has 
never  been  a  burden,  rather  an  enjoyment.  My 
greatest  asset  has  been  that  of  good  health.  This, 
coupled  with  a  willingness  to  do 
and  a  desire  to  accomplish,  has 
made  it  possible  to  face  each  prob¬ 
lem  with  added  strength  and  re¬ 
newed  pleasure.  There  are  many 
things  undone.  The  future  will 
bring  its  new  problems,  but 
promises  the  same  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  as  that  which  has  attended 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
past. 

“The  years  have  been  pleasant 
years;  they  have  been  happy 
years;  they  have  been  interesting 
years;  and,  above  all,  they  have 
been  productive  years.  I  do  not 
'  regard  myself  forty  years  older. 
Rather  I  feel  forty  years  younger, 
both  in  health  and  spirit.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  my 
work  has  been  pleasant,  that  it  has  been  enjoyable, 
that  it  has  been  supported  by  a  host  of  friends  al¬ 
ways  willing  and  ready  to  do  their  part,  and  that  it 
has  been  my  happy  lot  to  work  in  a  community 
proud  of  and  willing  to  support  its  school  system.” 


Dr.  Charles  B.  Boyer 
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Teachers  and  Schools  Around  the  State 


The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Bird  Hitchcock 
Fraser  as  dean  of  the  Trenton  State  Teachers’ 
College  has  been  announced  by  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Ellliott,  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  Mrs. 
Fraser  succeeded  Miss  Charlotte  Marshall,  who 
resigned  to  become  registrar  at  the  State  Teachers’ 
College  at  Montclair. 

Mrs.  Fraser  was  graduated  from  Ripon  College, 
receiving  her  master’s  degree  from  the  same  insti¬ 
tution.  She  has  served  as  an  elementary  and  high 
school  teacher  and  principal,  was  professor  of 
English  in  Yankton  College,  and  from  1924  to 
1929  was  an  instructor  and  dean  of  women  at  the 
State  Teachers’  College  of  Mankato.  Minn. 


Three  county  superintendents  were  re-appointed 
and  a  fourth  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Joseph  M.  Arnold  was  renamed  to 
the  post  in  Mercer  County,  Henry  M.  Cressman 
in  Atlantic  County,  and  B.  C.  Wooster  in  Bergen 
County. 

Walter  B.  Davis,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Madison,  was  appointed  as  superintendent  in  Mor¬ 
ris  County,  succeeding  J.  Howard  Hulsart,  who 
retired  after  30  years  of  school  work  in  the  state. 


Roscoe  L.  West,  formerly  Assistant  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  has  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  as  principal  of  the  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  Mr.  West  and  the  new  members  of  the 
faculty  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  faculty  re¬ 
ception. 

The  new  members  of  the  faculty  include;  Edgar 
F.  Bunce,  formerly  supervising  principal  of 
schools  of  Metuchen,  director  of  practice;  Mrs.  B. 
H.  Fraser,  dean;  Charles  Rounds,  head  of  the 
English  Department;  William  Andreas,  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department;  Miss  Marjorie 
Fish,  also  of  the  Physical  Educaton  Department; 
Mrs.  Mabel  Rounds,  of  the  Music  Department; 
Miss  Gertrude  Upham,  of  the  Finance  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  Charles  W.  Harp,  of  the  Science  De¬ 
partment. 


James  R.  Royd  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  die  Lincoln  School,  in  Newark.  He  was 


formerly  principal  of  the  Jefferson  School,  Plain- 
field. 


Robert  E.  Williams,  formerly  principal  of  the 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  supervising 
principal  of  the  Lambertville  Schools.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  H.  Herring,  who  was  tendered  a 
dinner  upon  his  retirement  as  superintendent  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  school  year  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Lambertville  Schools. 


Frank  D.  M  unroe  has  succeeded  George  A. 
Kipp  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Phillipsburg. 
Mr.  Munroe  formerly  was  supervising  principal  of 
schools  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Kipp  has  become  super¬ 
vising  principal  of  schools  at  Tenafly. 


John  C.  Groome,  principal  of  the  high  school, 
has  been  named  Superintendent  of  the  Gloucester 
City  schools. 


Miss  Melda  W.  Chambre,  of  New  Providence, 
has  been  appointed  a  helping  teacher  in  Hunter- 
day  County,  succeeding  Miss  Manette  M.  Law- 
son,  resigned. 


Malcolm  Dougherty,  of  Bordentown,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Rutgers  University,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Clayton  High  School. 


Roy  Perry,  for  five  years  teacher  of  science  in 
the  Flemington  High  School,  has  entered  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Newark  school  system.  Miss  EJlen 
Hopkins,  instructor  in  music  at  the  Remington 
school,  has  joined  the  West  Orange  High  School 
faculty. 


Forrest  C.  VanHorn,  a  former  teacher  in  the 
Verona  schools  and  for  the  last  three  years  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Morris  Plains  school,  has  become  princi¬ 
pal  of  Roseland  School.  He  succeeded  John  Dix. 
Mr.  VanHorn  was  graduated  from  Blairstown 
High  School  and  Lafayette  College,  and  holds  de¬ 
grees  from  the  latter  institution  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 


•  The  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Savitz  as  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Glassboro  State  Normal  School  has  been 
accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


Carl  H.  Galloway,  formerly  of  the  Pomt  Pleas¬ 
ant  Beach  schools,  has  been  appointed  supervising 
principal  of  schools  of  Metuchen. 
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The  Columbus  Meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  June  28-July  4,  1930 

Alexander  J.  Glennie 

N.  E.  A.  State  Director 


HATEVER  apprehensions  delegates 
may  have  had  about  the  climate  that 
Columbus  would  furnish  for  the 
National  Education  Association  ses¬ 
sion  were  dissipated  by  the  weather 
that  we  had.  One  day  was  warm,  but  not  un¬ 
comfortable.  The  remainder  of  the  time  was  ideal 
convention  weather. 

New  Jersey  was  well  represented.  Delegates 
of  the  State  Association;  delegates  from  local 
associations ;  and  those  who  attended  the  Con¬ 
vention  “on  their  own”  made  up  a  total  of  more 
than  ninety. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Dinner,  held  at  the  Deshler- 
Wallick  on  Monday  evening,  more  than  sixty  were 
present. 

The  first  official  duty  of  delegates  was  to  attend 
the  State  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organization. 

Organization  was  effected  by  making  William 
R.  Ward  of  Trenton,  Chairman;  and  Stella  S. 
Applegate,  Secretary,  For  State  Director,  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  Glennie  of  Newark  was  nominated;  action 
was  taken  to  put  George  C.  Baker,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Moorestown,  in  nomination  for  one 
of  the  eleven  Vice-Presidencies  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Amos  E.  Kraybill, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Asbury  Park,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions; 
Elizabeth  Edwards,  Supervising  Principal  of 
Schools  of  Maywood,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  and  Margaret  Thomson,  Principal 
of  Northeast  School,  Camden,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Necrology.  All  these  nominations 
were  tantamount  to  elections,  except  that  of  Vice- 
President.  Effective  work  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  made  Mr.  Baker’s  name  stand 
seventh  on  the  list  of  thirteen  nominees  when  elec¬ 
tion  returns  were  compiled. 

New  Jersey’s  Headquarters  was  a  source  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  her  representatives.  Mrs. 
Applegate  was  continually  on  duty  as  hostess  and 
all  the  New  Jersey  people,  as  well  as  many  visitors, 
were  registered. 

The  meeting  as  a  whole  was  well  attended. 
The  program  was  good,  and  something  was  pro- 
vided  in  the  program  for  every  group  interested. 


The  people  from  New  Jersey,  after  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  hospitality  of  Atlanta,  were  keenly 
interested  in  the  candidacy  of  Superintendent  Willis 
A,  Sutton,  of  Atlanta,  for  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  gratified  at 
his  election  to  that  position. 

It  did  not  seem  possible,  after  Atlanta,  that  any 
State  could  make  a  comparable  record  with  that 
of  the  southern  State  for  entertaining. 

It  must  be  said  for  Ohio  that  its  entertainment 
was  superbly  planned  and  admirably  carried  out. 
leaving  the  impression  that  its  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment  of  delegates  would  stand  favorable  com¬ 
parison  with  any  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Everybody  was  provided 
for  in  a  system  of  organization  that  planned  lunch¬ 
eons.  dinners,  drives,  and  even  aeroplane  rides. 
Certainly,  as  hosts  and  hostesses,  Columbus  and 
Ohio  more  than  made  good. 

The  New  Jersey  people  present  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  were: 

George  C.  Baker,  President,  N.  J.  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  Moorestown 

Arthur  G.  Balcom,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Newark 

Louise  E.  Brayton,  West  Side  High  School, 
Newark 

Eliza  I.  Brown,  Bergen  Street  School,  Newark 
Mary  M.  Buckley,  Eastside  High  School,  Pater¬ 
son 

Helen  H.  Cassidy,  Principal,  Brayton  School, 
Summit 

Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Principal,  Public  School  No. 
4,  Paterson 

Elsther  Corry,  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School. 
New  Brunswick 

Rhea  E.  Coverdale,  Mount  Hebron  School,  Mont¬ 
clair 

Elizabeth  Crouse,  Moses  School,  Trenton 
Ethel  Crouse,  Hamilton  School,  Trenton 
Florence  M.  Dickinson,  Fetters  School.  Camden 
Mattie  S.  Doremus,  Public  School  No.  24,  Pater¬ 
son 

Charles  B.  Dyke.  Secretary,  N.  J.  State  Teachers’ 
Association.  Short  Hills 
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Elizabeth  Edwards,  Supervisbg  Principal.  May- 
wood 

Louise  Egan,  Hubbard  School.  Plainfield 
Dr.  Charles  H.  EJliott,  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Trenton 

James  R.  Floyd,  Principal,  Jefferson  School, 
Plainfield 

George  R.  Gerard,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Belleville 

Alexander  J.  Glennie,  N.  E.  A.  State  Director, 
Miller  Street  School,  Newark 
Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education.  Newark 

Florence  L.  Haines,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Newark 
Jennie  M.  Haver,  Hunterdon  County  Helping 
Teacher,  Clinton 

Medie  E.  Holen,  Clara  Barton  School,  Kearny 
Ruth  Holen,  Spring  Garden  School,  Nutley 
Charles  R.  Hollenbach,  High  School,  Atlantic 
City 

Genevieve  T.  Jackson,  Principal,  Moses  School, 
Trenton 

Karin  E,  Johnson,  Public  School  No.  3,  Belle¬ 
ville 

Louis  J.  Kaser,  County  Superintendent,  Mount 
Holly 

Daniel  S.  Kealey,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hoboken 

Amos  E.  Kraybill,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Asbury  Park 

Ethel  M.  Lee,  Principal.  Sharp  School,  Camden 
Robert  A.  MacDonald,  Principal,  Hawthorne 
Avenue  School,  Newark 
M.  Grace  McNaney,  Memorial  School,  Passaic 
Mary  T.  Miller,  Liberty  School,  Camden 
Chester  F.  Ogden,  Principal,  Public  School  No. 
7,  Clifton 

Grace  C.  Oliver,  Vice-Principal,  Public  School 
No.  1 2,  Bayonne 

Edythe  Plotnick,  Fetters  School,  Camden 
Stanton  A.  Ralston,  Central  High  School,  Newark 
Maude  C.  Reynolds,  Roosevelt  Junior  High 
School,  New  Brunswick 

John  B.  Ritter,  Supervising  Principal,  Collings- 
wood 

William  L.  Rohn,  Supervising  Principal,  North 
Wildwood 

Ann  E.  Ryder,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey 
City 

Freda  L.  Ruttenberg,  Yorkship  School,  Camden 
Ernest  L.  Saul.  Supervising  Principal,  Pennington 
Anna  G.  Schaefer,  Principal,  South  Tenth  Street 
School,  Newark 

Nellie  M.  Shaw,  Bradford  School,  Montclair 


Nellie  T.  Smith,  Vocational  Counselor,  Jersey  City 
Roy  P.  Stillwell,  Supervising  Principal,  Morris¬ 
town 

Sarah  L.  Strong,  Hunterdon  County  Helping 
Teacher,  Ringoes 

Ralph  O.  Swartz,  Boys*  Vocational  School. 
Atlantic  City 

Miles  G.  Thompson,  High  School,  Princeton 
Margaret  Tliomson,  Principal,  Northeast  School. 
Camden 

Ruth  I,  Thorp.  West  Side  High  School.  Newark 
W.  D.  Tisdale,  Supervising  Principal,  Ramsey 
J.  J.  Unger,  County  Superintendent,  Bridgeton 
Elmer  D.  Wagner,  Pennington 
William  R.  Ward.  Director.  Industrial,  Home 
and  Fine  Arts,  Trenton 

Katherine  Whelan,  Public  School  No.  25,  Jersey 
City 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  Principal.  Lord  Stirling 
School,  New  Brunswick 
John  A.  Wilcox,  Vice-President,  High  School, 
Hackensack 

Mary  H.  Wilson,  Principal,  Eagle  Rock  School, 
West  Orange 

Florence  E.  Wood,  Public  School  No.  20,  Pater¬ 
son 

Elizabeth  G.  Wright,  South  Avenue  School. 
Bridgeton 

Norman  A.  Wright,  Principal,  South  Avenue 
School,  Bridgeton 

Elizabeth  Zingaro,  Lincoln  School,  North  Arling¬ 
ton 

Stella  S.  Applegate,  New  Jersey  State  Teachen* 
Association,  Trenton 

Guests  Registered: 

Mrs.  Louis  T.  de  Valliere,  Trenton 
Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Newark 
Chester  P.  Greenwood,  Bloomfield 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Hacker,  Leonia 
Helen  Mar  Haver,  Clinton 
John  W.  Haver,  Clinton 
Mrs.  Louis  J.  Kaser,  Mount  Holly 
Elizabeth  K.  Thome,  Camden 
Albert  H.  Skean,  Atlantic  City 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Unger,  Vineland 

Next  year  the  Summer  meeting  is  to  be  held 
at  Los  Angeles,  California.  New  Jersey  put  in 
an  invitation  for  Atlantic  City  in  1932.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  staging  the  George  Washington 
bi-centenary  is  a  claimant  for  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  Convention  that  year,  as  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  cities.  The  meeting  place  for  1932 
will  probably  be  determined  at  Los  Angeles. 
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Newark  School  Activities  Aided  by  City  Museum 

By  Mary  Newton 

Lending  Departmeni,  The  NeiPark  Museum  Association 


HEN  most  of  us  went  to  school  we 
studied  books,  but  now  if  one  wan¬ 
ders  into  one  of  the  public  schoids  in 
Newark,  what  does  he  find?  In 
one  class-room  the  walls  are  lined 
with  pictures  of  cotton  fields  and  rubber  plantations, 
while  on  a  table  near  the  teacher’s  desk  is  a  model 
of  a  rubber-tree,  a  small  cotton  bale  and  plant, 
and  native  dolls  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
section  of  South  America  about  whose  rubber 
growing  plantations  the  children  are  studying. 
Hung  on  the  blackboard  at  the  front  of  the  class¬ 
room  are  charts — each  one  with  pictures,  labels 
and  objects  to  show  the  whole  process  of  rubber 
growing  from  the  tapping  of  the  tree  to  the  manu¬ 
factured  product.  How  interesting  it  all  is — ^we 
remember  that  the  study  of  rubber  when  we  went 
to  school  was  a  very  dull  thing  indeed.  Where 
do  all  these  things  come  from?  The  pictures  from 
the  Newark  Public  Library,  the  charts  and  models 
from  the  Museum,  and  best  of  all,  objects  made 
by  the  children  themselves  suggested  by  these 
models.  Several  groups  of  children,  of  three  each, 
have  been  delegated  to  take  certain  topics — one 
group  has  industries,  another  animals,  and  an¬ 
other  customs  of  South  America.  Each  group 
has  visited  both  the  Library  and  the  Museum  to 
find  pictures  and  models.  Each  would-be  lecturer 
has  carefully  selected  the  material  he  wants  to 
illustrate  his  talk.  Now  with  perfect  poise  Johnnie 
stands  up  before  the  class  and  tells  his  class-mates 
all  the  wonders  he  has  discovered,  showing  the 
pictures  and  passing  the  objects  about  the  room 
for  closer  inspection  by  the  eager  children.  Tlie 
teacher  has  helped  him  with  the  outline,  which  he 
has  written  on  the  board  for  us  to  follow,  but  the 
talk  itself  is  entirely  his.  When  he  has  finished, 
the  others  in  the  class  will  criticize  his  talk  both 
for  its  content  and  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
given  it.  “Johnnie  speaks  well” — "Johnnie  chose 
his  words  well” — “His  talk  was  very  interesting” 
— are  some  of  the  comments  that  forewarn  us  of 
the  mark  that  the  children  vote  to  give  him. 

The  bell  rings  for  the  auditorium  period,  and 
we  follow  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  hurry  along. 
Excitement  seems  to  be  in  the  air — what  is  going 
to  happen?  •  Everyone  is  seated — the  lights  are 
turned  off — the  curtains  roll  back  and  we  are 


transported  to  the  times  of  the  early  Colonists. 

1  he  scene  is  laid  in  a  typical  Colonial  kitchen.  It 
is  Thanksgiving  time  and  a  make-believe  fire 
twinkles  on  the  hearth.  The  mortar  and  pesde,  the 
foot-warmer,  the  candle  and  candlestick,  and  near 
by  the  candle-mold  from  which  the  candles  have 
recendy  been  made,  the  cradle  and  spinning  wheel, 
all  from  the  Lending  Department  of  the  Museum, 
make  the  setting  seem  very  real.  The  girls  and 
boys  have  on  costumes  that  the  girls  have  made  in 
their  sewing  class,  patterned  after  those  worn  by 
the  Colonial  dolls  from  the  Museum. 

The  next  scene  is  laid  in  an  Indian  village 
nearby,  and  here  again  the  Museum  has  been  able 
to  supply  atmosphere  in  the  way  of  pottery,  bas¬ 
kets,  tom-toms,  ratdes,  rugs,  etc.  Each  child  in 
the  sixth  grade — ^which  is  giving  this  program  to 
the  school — has  a  part  of  some  kind;  some  sing 
the  Indian  songs  they  have  looked  up  and  learned; 
some  give  Indian  dances,  or  a  stately  Colonial 
dance,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  pageant  has  been 
written  by  the  children  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  the  auditorium  teacher  and  what  a  won¬ 
derful  time  they  are  having.  Each  article  must  be 
placed  just  so — “having  the  objects  from  the 
Lending  Department  made  our  play  a  success,” 
they  write  the  Museum  after  it  is  over. 

Just  recently  one  of  the  sixth  grades  in  a 
Newark  school  decided  to  give  an  Asia  Fair  as 
part  of  their  Christmas  program.  Children  had 
been  coming  down  every  week  to  the  Lending  De¬ 
partment  for  material  on  Palestine.  Japan.  China, 
and  all  other  countries  to  be  represented.  Again 
and  again  they  came  imtil  the  department  despaired 
of  being  able  to  satisfy  these  eager  applicants. 
“But  we  are  having  a  Fair,  and  everybody  is 
coming,”  they  would  plead,  when  the  person  to 
whom  they  had  addessed  their  request  had  said 
that  practically  all  the  material  in  the  collection 
from  these  countries  was  ^ilready  at  the  school. 
“We  want  costumes  so  the  visitors  will  know 
where  we  come  from,  and  what  country  we  repre¬ 
sent.”  and  so  still  more  material  was  sent. 

Finally  the  long-looked-for  day  arrived.  Christ¬ 
mas  time  Is  a  very  busy  one  In  the  Lending  Depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  the  stores,  so  no  one  was  able 
to  accept  the  warm  invitations  of  the  children  to 
attend  their  “Fair.”  The  disappointment  of  the 
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staff,  however,  at  not  being  able  to  go,  was 
lightened  by  the  glowing  accounts  that  were  sent 
in  by  the  children  u  a  group  of  letters  from  those 
who  had  taken  part  One  of  our  great  pleasures 
is  the  receipt  of  letters  from  children  who  visit  us 
or  who  borrow  from  us. 

One  child  who  had  given  the  department  no 
rest  until  a  Japanese  costume  was  produced,  wrote. 
“Our  World’s  Fair  of  Asia  turned  out  to  be  a 
success.  Your  articles  and  costumes  helped  us 
very  much.  There  were  about  400  people,  count¬ 
ing  the  teachers  and  the  classes.  My  country  to 
represent  was  Japan.  When  the  people  came  to 
visit  us  we  had  to  spread  out  our  hands  and  bump 
our  heads  on  the  floor.  We  started  at  eleven 
A.  M.  and  finished  at  three  fifteen.”  We  did 
hope  they  didn't  bump  their  heads  all  that  time. 
“We  thank  you  for  your  kindness,”  she  ends  her 
letter. 

Among  those  who  had  to  represent  Palestine  the 
thing  most  impressive  was  a  small  “Torah”  or 
scripture  roll  containing  the  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew. 
Here  is  what  Tony  says  about  iL  “The  Bible  of 
Palestine  was  the  best.  They  say  if  you  drop  the 
Palestine  Bible  you  will  not  be  able  to  eat  for  a 
month.”  Marie  writes  in  her  letter,  “I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Jewish  Bible  and  the  donkey  which 
was  made  of  Olive  wood — 1  think  I  had  a  won¬ 
derful  time.”  Manuel  says,  “Many  of  the  things 
we  had  were  used  centuries  ago.  One  of  them 
was  the  hand  plow  which  they  used  in  Palestine 
and  drag” — Michael  was  more  personal  about  it, 
“Tlie  hand  plow  amused  me  very  much  because 
I  had  never  seen  one  before.” 

Fearing  that  we  might  not  know  Just  exactly 
what  they  were  trying  to  do.  one  child  writes  to 
explain — “I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  had.  We 
had  an  Asia  Fair,  by  that  we  mean  six  or  five 
children  would  take  a  country  and  wear  the  cos¬ 
tumes  and  tell  about  the  products  and  other  in¬ 
teresting  facts.  All  the  visitors  enjoyed  it.  So,  my 
Friends,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help.” 

We  wonder  if  we  helped  this  little  boy  out  of 
some  difficulty  for  he  writes  fervently — “My 
teacher’s  husband  was  here.  Mr.  Balcom  from 
the  City  Hall  was  here  asking  questions.  I  thank 
you  very  much.”  Possibly  we  helped  him  to  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  I  We  hope  so. 

A  small  Italian  girl  says,  “The  country  I  was 
to  represent  was  China.  Of  course  I  do  not  look 
mud)  like  a  Chinese,  but  I  had  to.  The  costumes 
you  sent  us  sure  did  attract  the  visitors.  We  could 
■ot  see  how  the  Chmese  could  use  chopsticks.  We 


appreciate  all  you  have  done  for  our  Asia  World’s 
Fair.  We  could  not  have  been  a  success  if  you 
had  not  helped  us.  I'm  sorry  you  could  not  come 
to  see  iL” 

Tire  rushed  and  flurried  captain  of  the  Japanese 
group  writes  in  appreciation,  “I  was  the  captain 
of  Japan.  I  thought  I  would  have  to  go  down  to 
your  Museum  to  get  sonoe  things  for  our  Fair. 
We  were  surprised  to  see  the  things  come  up  with¬ 
out  our  going  down.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 
When  I  fixed  my  shelf  it  looked  very  nice.  Others 
did  too.  We  all  thought  it  was  very  kmd  of 
you  to  help  us  out.  I  assure  you  we  had  a  very 
good  time!” 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  costumes  caused  the 
most  comment.  As  one  boy  expresses  it,  “The 
costumes  that  were  sent  up  from  the  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum  Association  were  very  gay  and  the  audience 
showed  their  delight  by  their  bewilderment.” 

Fred  Caruso  ends  his  letter  in  a  way  that  makes 
us  perhaps  the  happiest  of  all — “Dear  Friends — I 
appreciate  your  kindness  for  lending  us  costumes 
and  materials  from  other  countries.  Your  material 
made  it  look  real.  I  think  if  you  did  not  lend  us 
these  things  our  exhibit  would  not  be  as  good  as 
it  was.  I  think  you  helped  very  much.” — and 
here  is  his  last  sentence — “Some  day  I  am  coming 
to  visit  your  Museum.”  This  is  what  we  want  him 
to  do.  We  are  glad  that  we  have  so  many 
friends  among  the  children  and  we  want  him  to 
feel  that  this  is  his  Museum  as  it  is  the  Museum  of 
everybody  else  in  Newark,  or  within  reach  of  its 
service. 


It  is  no  new  thing  to  have  temporary  periods  of 
economic  readjustment  to  a  new  basis  of  production 
costs.  While  they  are  in  progress  business  actively 
declines.  When  they  have  been  completed,  we 
have  always  started  out  from  new  foundations  to¬ 
ward  an  era  of  greater  prosperity.  In  the  past 
25  years  our  population  increased  about  50  per 
cent,  and  the  wealth,  income,  and  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  country  increased  about  fourfold. 
The  deposits  in  commercial  and  savings  banks  rose 
from  about  1 0  billions  to  about  5  7  billions.  Rail¬ 
road  business  went  from  about  2  billions  to  about 
7  billions.  Manufacturing  started  at  about  15 
billions  and  reached  about  70  billions.  During 
this  era  we  had  several  years  of  depression  and  the 
great  war,  but  the  country  kept  moving  forward. — 
Calvin  Coolidge,  September  22,  1930. 
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NOMALKinJCnR. 
^  PRlMAfOt  PLANS 


The  Leading  National 
CloMsroom  Magazine 
for  Teachers  of 
Primary  Grades, 
Intermediate  and 
Upper  Grades, 
and  of  Rural  Schools 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR 
PRIMARY  PLANS 


Newctt  CUssroom  Material  for  AD  Grades 

Plana,  projects,  methods,  aids,  devices  and  mate¬ 
rial  for  all  branches  of  elementary  school  work 
appear  in  each  issue  ready  for  classroom  use. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Health  and  Safety 
Education,  Industrial  Arts,  Nature  Study,  Reading, 
Literature,  Music  Appreciation,  Citizenship,  etc. 

The  Contribotors 

are  leading  specialists  in  elementary  school  work, 
actively  engaged  in  the  profession.  This  insures 
authoritative,  up-to-date  material. 

Bcm  Brace  CleaYeland’t  Handwork  Drawings 

Each  issue  contains  large  poster  patterns  and 
other  handwork  material  by  Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland, 
known  to  teachers  everywhere  for  her  drawings  of 
children  and  animals  which  appear  only  in  Normal 
Instructor-Primary  Plans.  In  addition  there  are 
many  drawings  by  other  artists  and  illustrations 
from  photographs. 

Foil-Color  Prints  for  Pictore  Stndj 

Ten  full-color  prints  of  art  subjects,  chosen  from 
state  and  city  courses  of  study,  will  appear  on  the 
front  covers  during  the  year  with  complete  les¬ 
son  material  in  the  magazine. 


Visnal  Aids  in  Rotogmmre  for  AU  Grades 

Eight  pages  of  pictures  especially  selected  for  visnal 
instruction  in  history,  geography,  literature,  music, 
art,  community  life,  etc.,  and  beautifully  reproduced 
in  brown  gravure,  are  provided  each  month. 

An  Abundance  of  Entertainment  Material 

Each  issue  contains  several  pages  of  plays,  exer¬ 
cises,  pieces  to  speak,  music,  special  day  pro¬ 
grams,  etc.,  for  use  in  graded  or  rural  schools. 

Important  to  Primaiy  Teachers 

Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  supplies  more  pri¬ 
mary  material  (stories,  songs,  pictures,  handwork, 
etc.)  than  any  other  teachers’  magazine.  It  also 
supplies  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  material 
for  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades. 

Earlier  Deliverj  Tbis  Year 

Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  will  be  mailed  to 
reach  all  subscribers  by  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding  the  date  of  issue,  thus  allowing  ample 
time  to  plan  for  the  use  of  seasonal  material. 

Large  Size  Means  Greater  Value 

Each  issue  has  from  84  to  116  large  pages  (1014  x 
14  inches)  permitting  larger  patterns  and  pictures 
and  an  abundance  of  material  of  all  kinds. 


Money-Saving  Qnbbing  Offers 


Nsrwal  hstractor- Primary  Plaas  ($2.00) 

With  Nators  Maaszine  ($8.00) . S4.SS 

With  Hraeia,  Health  Mavazine  ($3.00)~.$4.2S 
With  The  Etude,  Music  Marazine  ($2.00)_S3.35 
With  Tiase,  W’kly  Newsaacazine  ($6.00)-SSA0 
With  Nature  Masazine  ($3.00)  and  Hyseia 

•  Health  Maaazlne  ($3.00) - SS.SI 

With  Nature  Masazine  ($3.00)  and  The 

Etude,  Music  Masazine  ($2.00)  - $5.85 

With  Hrseia,  Health  Masazine  ($8.00)  and 

The  Etude,  Music  Masazine  ($2.00) - $5J5 

With  Nature  Masazine  ($3.00)  and  Time, 

Weekly  Newsmasazine  ($5.1)0) . $8.70 

NOTE:  If  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 
is  desired  for  two  years  in  any  of  the  above 
offers,  add  $L00-to  prices  quot^ 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE— 10  ISSUES 

Subscription  Price,  One  Year,  $2.00 
Two  Years,  $3.00 

— [Ute  Tbis  Order  Blank — Pay  Novembtf  5th] - 

IN.  J.  E.-Oct] 

Date . . 193 _ 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dantvills,  N.  V. 

Send  me  Normal  Inttructor-Prinnary  Plans,  besinnins  with  the  Septssn- 
ber,  1930,  issue,  for  Q]  1  year,  $2.00;  for  2  years,  $2.00. 

Also  send  me  the  magazines  checked  below,  each  for  one  year  besisnins 
with  September: 

r~l  Nature  Magazine  Q  Mygela,  Health  Magazine 

I  I  The  ttude.  Music  Magazine  Q  Time,  Weekly  Newsmagazine 

The  total  of  the  above  ordef  is  3 .  [  which  I  aztee  to  pas 

not  later  than  November  5tb,  1030.]  (Strike  out  words  in  brackets  if 
you  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order.) 


Name . . 

St.  or  B.  r.  D . 

Post  OIBce . State.. 
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GRADE  TEACHER 

brings  you 
teaching  aids 
for  A//  the 
GRADES! 

Yearns  Subscription 

*2.00 

TO  help  you  solve  your  teaching  problems  . . . 

to  have  at  your  finger  tips  the  newest  ideas  in 
teaching  practice  ...  to  make  you  a  better  teacher 
— and  your  class  a  model  of  teaching  efficiency, 
subscribe  now  for  Grade  Teacher! 

$2.00  NEVER  BETTER  SPENT 
The  only  professional  magazine  for  Classroom 
Teachers  of  all  Grades,  Grade  Teacher  brings  you 
from  September  through  June  a  vast  storehouse 
of  inspirational  teacher  helps  and  guides.  Packed 
with  everyday  material  for  all  the  grade  groupings 
— Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar.  Time¬ 
saving  and  energy  preserving.  A  stimulant  to  your 
teaching  program.  Specialist  contributors  on  up- 
to-the-minute  school  subjects — Health,  Safety 
Education,  Visual  Instruction,  Radio,  Music, 
Physical  Training,  Citizenship,  Auditorium  Work, 
Seatwork,  and  scores  of  others. 

AN  IDEA  LIBRARY— PRACTICAL— USABLE 
Pictures  and  Poster  Work — Abundant  pictures  and 
posters  for  Picture  Study  W  ork  and  Creative  Design¬ 
ing.  Blackboard  and  window  decorations — table 
designs — greetings  and  place  cards — valentines. 
Famous  paintings  with  miniature  reproductions  for 
pupils’  use — story  of  the  picture — life  of  the  artist. 
Projects — Successful  projects  all  worked  out  for 
you.  Costume  plays  and  pageants.  Puppet  shows. 
Rhythmic  and  folk  dances.  Games.  History,  geo¬ 
graphy  and  travel  projects.  Nature  study. 
Programs  and  Auditorium  Work — Every  month, 
pages  and  pages  of  plays,  poems,  stories,  recita¬ 
tions,  music  and  exercises.  Seasonable  programs. 

ORDER  NOW— PAY  LATER! 

Where  for  $2.00  ...  only  20c  a  month,  can  you 
get  the  wealth  of  classroom  material  this  profes¬ 
sional  magazine  makes  available  to  you?  Send  in 
the  coupon  now  . . .  your  subscription  will  begin 
with  the  September  issue  .  . ..  and  you  have  until 
November  5th  to  pay. 

■^USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK— PAY  NOV.  STH^B 

Date . J9J0 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  CO.  JDept. 

94  Clayton  Street  (Dorchester  Statson)  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  enter  my  year’s  subscription  to  Grade  Teacher  begin- 
ning  with  the  September  issue.  I  inclose  $2.00  to  pay  for 
this  subscription*  or  1  agree  to  pay  $2.00  on  Nov.  3,  1990. 

Name _ 

St.  or  No.  orR.  D. _ _ _ _ 

City . 

*0mrnew  Teachers’  MastuaL  “How  to  Use  the  Contents  of  an 
Uucational  Magarine",  a  hook  of  40  pages,  size  SH  x  8H,  sviU 
qejent  you  free  of  charge  if  cash  accompanies  this  order. _ 


Accredited  Evening  High 
School  in  Jersey  City 

The  Wm.  L.  Dickinson  Accredited  Evening 
High  School  is  the  youngest  of  the  schools  for 
adult  education  in  Jersey  City,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  instituted  in  the  State.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  its  organization  belongs  to  Dr. 
James  A.  Nugent,  superintendent  of  schools,  who, 
in  the  spring  of  1925,  secured  the  authority  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  evening  high 
schools  to  be  vested  with  full  power  to  give  recog¬ 
nized  credits  and  issue  diplomas  carrying  value 
identical  with  that  of  the  day  high  schools.  Since 
its  establishment  in  September,  1925,  it  has  been 
marked  by  phenomenal  growth.  That  it  met  and 
filled  a  very  definite  need  in  the  community  was 
evidenced  by  an  enrollment  of  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  the  first  year.  It  was  necessary  at  the  start 
to  form  classes  in  nearly  every  grade  of  practically 
all  academic  high  school  subjects.  Its  enrollment 
is  now  nearly  2,000. 

The  school  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  of  two  groups,  first, 
those  who  are  compelled,  usually  for  financial 
reasons,  to  leave  day  high  school,  and,  second, 
those  who  left  their  high  school  work  unfinished, 
or  possibly  never  begun,  and  finally,  after  a  few 
years  contact  with  business,  realized  the  importance 
of  a  hig^  school  diploma. 

The  school  is  open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  resi¬ 
dents  of  Jersey  City  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
and  who  have  had  a  grammar  school  education  or 
its  equivalent.  Adults  who  hold  no  grammar 
school  diplomas  may  be  admitted  and  given  credit 
upon  demonstration  of  their  ability  to  do  high 
school  work.  Pupils  coming  from  secondary 
schools  may  enter  with  advanced  standing  by  sub¬ 
mitting  authenicated  credentials. 

While  sixteen  is  the  minimum  age  for  admission, 
there  is  no  maximum.  Pupils  have  enrolled  in  their 
upper  forties  and  even  at  fifty,  but  the  majority  are 
are  in  their  late  ’teens  and  early  twenties. 

The  school  opens  early  in  September  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  session  five  nights  a  week  for  1 80  sessions. 
School  opens  at  7  and  closes  at  10  o’clock,  the 
session  being  divided  irrto  four  periods  of  .45 
minutes  each. 

The  academic  curriculum  includes  all  subjects 
required  for  college  entrance  or  admission  to  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  or  for  a  general  high  school 
diploma.  The  conunercial  curriculum  leads  to  dre 
•  regular  four-year  high  school  diploma  and  at  the 
same  time  prepares  the  pupil  for  a  commercial 
position.  TTre  technical  and  industrial  curriculum 
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MATH  Stories] 


-a  different  one 
for  Every  Day 
In  the  School  Year 


"DON’T  DISTURB  MY  CIRCLESl" 

(Cut  of  Archiniedea.  Pk  358-A) 

Wouldn't  it  thrill  your  daM  if,  some  day,  you  were  to  teQ 
them  the  story  of  that  great  mathematidan,  Archimedes — so 
absorbed  in  his  work  that,  when  the  soldier  came  to  kill  him, 
he  said  merely,  “Don’t  disturb  my  drdes." 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  interesting  stories,  corre¬ 
lated  to  the  dassroom  work,  which  you  find  by  th*  hundrtd  in 
THE  Sew  WORLD  BOOK. 

Not  only  Arithmetic  but  every  subject  you  teach  is  made 
easier  by  the  appropriate  artides  and  relatdl  material  covered 
in  this  remarkable  reference  work.  Your  first  glimpse  of  THE 
Sew  WORLD  BOOK  Encyclopedia  will  prove  to  you  its 
Inestimable  value  in  your  profession. 

ARITHMETIC 

Why  do  we  count  by  tens?  p.  386-A. 

How  do  the  savage  tribes  in  Queensland  tcckoo 
numbers?  p.  jy-C 

In  what  two  ways  are  numbers  written  today? 
P^34I-B,  6i68-B. 

sE^y ^s  Arithmetic  a  "socializing  force”? 
whu  ways  does  it  advance  civic  morality? 


«  -ready  to  use ‘in  THE 

New  WORLD  BOOK 

Encyclopedia 


One  reason  why  THE  Sem  WORLD  B(X>K  is  so  popular  with 
teachers  of  all  grades,  is  its  helpful  material  for  use  in  teaching 
Arithmetic — the  wealth  of  supplementary  topics  all  ready  for 
instant  reference. 

For  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  all  other  branches  of  schod 
work,  THE  Sew  WORLD  BOOK  places  at  the  teacher's  com¬ 
mand  the  equivalent  of  a  complete  hbrary  of  dassroom  material 
— judidously  selected  and  conveniently  arranged.  This  greatly 
simplifies  the  preparation  of  topics  to  supdcment  the  daily  work. 

With  THE  Sew  WORLD  BOOK  ^cydopedia  handy  you 
are  never  “stumped”  by  any  question,  on  any  subject.  It  sup¬ 
plies  ever-ready  information  with  which  you  can  settle  any 
question.  Every  teacher  knows  how  it  strengthens  her  prestige 
and  control  of  the  cl^ — to 
have  special  knowledge  of  any 
snbjecL 

It  is  sdphabetically  arranged  so 
that  all  subjects  are  as  easy  to  find 
as  in  a  dictionary.  Facts  are  fully 
presented,  in  cl^.  simple,  non¬ 
technical  style.  No  tiresome  hours 
need  be  spent  TOring  over  obscure 
pages  of  techniial  reference  works: 
no  digging  through  a  maze  of 
library  volumes.  Here  is  every¬ 
thing  you  need  in  quick,  easy 
- -  reach,  for  instant  reference. 


^hat  {bibous  matbemadcian  said  “lareka”  and 
what  docs  it  mean?  p.  sfS-C. 

How  do  you  find  the  Center  of  Gravity? 
^  2017-D. 

why  is  Arithmedc  essential  to  the  chemist? 
i..n  *rk- ..  ...a  ti.. ..  ,a. 


What  reiadon  does  the  sdence  of  Mathemaacs 
bear  to  Aviadon?  pp.  iia  to  ijo-  To  radio?  pp, 
3935  to  3066. 

And  cadi  of  these  has  its  List  of  Related  Sub¬ 
jects  to  enable  you  to  continue  the  research  in¬ 
definitely. 


urge  that  you 
no  obligation. 


12  VOLUMES  AND  STUDY  GUIDE 
9002  Pages — 14,000  Illustrations 

Handsome  bindings,  excellent  type  and  paper,  beauUful  pic¬ 
tures,  many  in  full  color.  The  new  State  maps,  showing  phydcal 
relief,  mountains  and  valleys — alone  make  this  a  memorable 
work.  The  thirteenth  volume  (ready  this  fall)  contains  not  only 
outlines  of  importance  to  teachers  of  Nature  Study  and  General 
Science,  but  outlines  for  the  enUre  subject  matter  of  the  twelve 
volumes,  outlines  for  the  38  principal  departments  of  knowledge. 

E  E  to  Teac/iers 

Mail  coupon  for  booklet  “The 
Secret  of  a  Teacher's  Success" 
showing  what  THE  Sew 
WORLD  BOOK  can  do  for  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  progress 
in  her  profession. 

Pttfiffsfied  by 

W.F.QUARRIE  A  COMPANY,  Dept  las-B,  IM  E.  ErisSL,  CM. 


TH£  Neiv  WORLD  B<X>K  Encyclopedia 
W.  F.  Quarrie  &  Co. 

Dept.  149-B — 154  E.  Erie  Street,  Chicago 
Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligadon  your  booklet 
“The  Secret  of  a  Teacher's  Success." 


THE  ijewWORLD  BOOK 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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New  Ideas... 

ready  to  help  you 
are  explained  in 

SCHOOL  MAMIINE 

no  long  hunting,  no  long  preparation 

ART  AND  DRAWING  WORK 

Ideas  by  the  page¬ 

ful  _ regardless  of  the 

grade  you  teach  there  are 
plenty  of  ready-to-hand 
suggestions.  You’ll  find 
as  many  pages  of  illustra¬ 
tions  as  of  reading  matter 
. . .  tells  you  how:  then 
shows  the  results. 

Subjects  you  want 

...the  kind  you’ve  hunted 
for  many  times . . .  paper 
work,  clever  cut-outs, 
posters,  simple  craft  work, 
drawing  easy  designs, 
suggestions  for  holidays. 

Color  pages  ...  6  additional  pages  in  each 
issue.. .in  full  color...this  is  a  feature  that  you  will 
not  find  in  any  other  school  magazine. 

Ten  numbers  a  year..  .  one  for  each  school 
month . .  .70  pages  filled  with  help.  Articles  and 
drawings  by  over  100  teachers  and  supervisors. 
Subscription  Price  S3.00  a  year.. .S3. 25  in  Canada 

Send  your  subscription  in  now.  .  . 

Begin  to  use  this  valuable  help.  It  means  a  lot 
to  you  .  .  .  better  work  in  your  class,  more 
interest  from  the  pupils,  tells  you  what  to  do  next 
and  gives  you  suggestions  which  will  be  the  envy 
of  other  teachers.  If  you  have  never  seen  a  copy 
of  this  helpful  magazine,  ask  for  a  sample. 

Ask  for  catalog  describing  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  over  50  portfolios... printed  on  loose  sheets, 
enclosed  in  folders,  filled  with  other  ideas  which 
make  art  teaching  easy. 


START  WITH  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
311  Printers  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Pleaie  itart  my  tubacription  for  The  School  Arta 
Magazine,  at  once. 

V  I  am  encloaing  S3.00.  (S3.25  in  Canada,  S3.50  abroad) 

V  Send  bill  for  $3.00  payable  Nov.  16,  1930 

V  Please  send  your  interesting  folder  describing  SO  helpful 

publications  for  teachers. 

MAMZ . 

STSEET . . . 

CITY  OS  TOWS . 


is  not  separately  offered,  but  it  is  possible  to  select 
certain  shop  and  drawing  subjects  in  the  Evening 
Technical  and  Industrial  high  school  (in  the  same 
building)  and  by  combining  these  with  academic 
subjects,  meet  the  requirements  for  a  diploma. 

Slightly  more  time  is  usually  needed  in  evening 
school  than  in  day  school  to  complete  the  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation.  However,  it  is  possible  by 
taking  a  full  schedule  of  four  subjects  to  secure 
in  four  years  the  necessary  number  of  credits  for  a 
diploma. 

Extra  curricular  activities  are  offered  evening 
students  the  same  as  to  those  in  the  day  school. 
A  student  council,  selected  by  the  pupils,  is  in 
charge  of  all  general  activities  outside  the  classroom. 
Under  its  direction,  dances  are  given  each  term, 
athletics  are  promoted,  and  a  school  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  each  mcHith.  An  annual  year  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Senior  class.  Football,  basketball 
and  track  teams  are  supported  enthusiastically  and 
a  regular  schedule  of  games  is  arranged  each  season 
with  other  schools  of  the  district.  Gymnasium 
work,  in  charge  of  an  instructor,  is  available  to 
all  students  who  elect  it. 

A  recent  classification  of  the  students  according 
to  their  purposes  on  entering,  showed  that,  out  of 
1 ,095  registered  at  that  time.  485  were  preparing 
for  higher  institutions,  including  college,  law, 
medical  and  normal  schools:  378  sought  the  high 
school  diploma  alone;  196  were  working  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  credits,  and  36  were  after  the  credits 
required  by  the  State  for  registered  nurses*  cer¬ 
tificate. 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association  will  be  held  in  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  Feb.  26-28,  1931,  with  the  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel  as  headquarters.  The  dates  occur 
at  the  close  of  the  convention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  also  held  in  Detroit,  and  will 
enable  members  of  both  organizations  to  attend 
both  conventions  in  one  trip.  A  program  of  un¬ 
usual  significance  is  being  prepared. 


The  fourth  biennial  conference  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  will  meet  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  July  27  to  August  1,  1931, 
it  has  been  announced  by  the  Federation  president. 
Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas.  The  program  will 
feature  the  Herman-Jordan  plan  for  the  promotion 
of  world  understanding  and  good-will. 
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merica’s  Children 

a  finer,  brighter  future! 


P OGRESS  .  •  ,  innovttion  . . .  speed 
. .  America  goes  forward!  The  tele* 
phone  . . .  the  wireless  . . .  the  radio  . . . 
flash  facts  into  our  consciousness  which 
become  an  accepted  -  part  of  our  daily 
lives.  We  forget  discomforts  of  SO,  30, 
20  years  ago.  TmUy  is  here! 

Former  school  days  are  forgotten  ... 
the  bard  straight  seats  ...  the  stifl!  backs 
...  the  physical  strain  of  trying  to  get  set, 
to  be  comfottaUe,  to  be  at  ease,  bodily. 

Science  put  the  spot¬ 
light  on  posture— the 
relationship  of  body 
and  mind.  American 
Seating  Company  called 
in  specialists.  "Give 
our  children,”  they  were 
told,  "the  physically 
correct  seating  to  as¬ 
sure  them  ease  in  school, 
to  mould  fine  bodies 
with  fine  minds — to 
give  scientific,  physical 
comfort  that  their  minds 
may  concentrate  on  the 
lessons  before  them.” 

Today  how  few  of  us 
realise  the  importance 
of  this  American  Seat¬ 
ing  Company  decision. 

Thousands  of  children 


room.  Ready  foryou — ready  for  your  class¬ 
room  to  fo^  attention  on  posture  and 
make  your  teaching  more  effenive — pupil 
progress  more  certain.  Free,  in  reason¬ 
able  quantities,  to  teachers  and  educa¬ 
tors  who  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  We 
will  include,  upon  request,  IS  authori¬ 
tative  booklets  on  schoolroom  posture 
and  seating.  Prepared  by  an  eaunent 
authority  on  seating  posture,  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  libcraledu- 
cation  in  healthful, 
comfortable  seating 
and  posture.  You 
will  want  these  in- 
teresting  booklets 
^  I — ^  to  help  you  in  this 

'  '  ^  i^suev  important  phase  of 

**"***  school  adifonistra- 

tion.  Use  coupon- 


were  measured  by  specialists.  Scientists  in 
the  field  and  in  our  laboratories  worked 
out  eaacting  specifications.  Now  your 
pupil  can  sit  in  school  as  science  dictates. 
Health  improves.  Mind  is  freed.  Nerves 
at  ease.  Gone  is  body  strain — eye  strain. 
Circulation  it  aided.  Teaching  it  made 
easier  because  pupils  are  less  restless. 
Classroom  listlessness  it  no  longer  a 
problem.  Posture  correaness  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Seating  Company  has  been  a  distinct 
contribution  to  child 
welfiue  ...  a  definite 
stride  forward  in  giving 
America’s  Children  g 
finer,  brighter  future. 

To  focus  oittniiom  om 
Poslure  this  Positr—FREE 
to  tcochm  ond  eJssemtoTS 

So  your  pupils  may 
know  the  i  mportance  of 
Correa  sitting  posture 
— so  they  may  always 
be  reminded  that  when 
they  sit  right  they  will 
ftc!  right,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  this  poster.  In 
three  colors — I71f 
inches  by  23  inches, 
amply  large  to  be  read 
from  the  back  of  the 


SEATING  COMPANY 


Chkiao.  lUiaeit 

PImm  Mad  ■«.  wiihow  obiiaaiioa  <  ) 

copies  of  your  Cksstoom  Possart  Poster  oa 
Sinina. 

Some . . . . . 

AWrrss . 


Amtfism  Umiomot  MeeuMr  Oesf 
SmmttrIM 

—Only  osM  of  (he  uway  types  ead 
silts  of  seats  aad  desks  baik  to  com¬ 
ply  arhli  correct  priaCipies  of  heabk 
uid  hyaieae.  A  swisel  teat  desk,  ad- 
tastable  aad  postaraJly  correct.  De- 
scripiioos  of  tats  aad  away  otker  types 
of  seatiaa  aiay  be  had  by  arritiaa  for 
school  cataloc  No.  260. 


American  Seating  Company 


General  Offices  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  IIL 
Bromebet  ia  All  Prhsc^lCitiet 


STOCK  CARRIKD  AT 
Plttaburg  Office,  217  Pulton  Building 
N.  Snellenburg  and  Co. 

12th  and  Market  Streeta,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York  Office 
11»  W.  40tb  Street,  New  York 
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J'he  y^cid  J’est 

more  exaetInK  teat  can  there  be  of 
dictionary  leadership  than  the  Judsment  of 
the  educational  world? 

Every  State  that  Imis  adopted  an  unabrldKed 
dictionary  for  use  in  its  schools  has  chosen 
excluaively 

WEBSTER’S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

The  Colieices  voted  overwhelminicly  in  favor 
of  Webster  as  the  standard  of  pronunciation, 
in  answer  to  questions  submitted  by  the 
Chicaaro  Woman’s  Club. 

Iticarly  100  per  cent,  of  all  schoolbooks  are 
based  on  the  New  International  for  pronun¬ 
ciation.  spellinK.  compoundInK.  and  division 
of  words. 

EThe  New  International 
has  been  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  those  bent 
fitted  to  Judae.  It  is  in 
accord  with  the  best 
modem  practice.  Vse  It 
in  your  own  schools. 
Write  for  our  free 
booklets  of  Interest- 
Ina  ways  to  teach 
the  use  of  the  dlc- 

fil<rr  THE  IIEST 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

!!iI*HINGEIEL.D.  MASS. 


Just  Published 

READING 
and  LIVING 

For  the  Middle  Grades 

By  HOWARD  C.  HILL,  Laboratory  Schools, 
University  of  Chicago;  ROLLO  I*  LYMAN, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago; 
and  NELLE  E.  MOORE,  Department  of  Su¬ 
pervision,  Public  Schools,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Book  One,  $0.84  Book  Two,  $0.88 

Book  Three,  $0.88 

Outstanding  Distinctions 
New  and  Interest-Compelling  Materials 
Unit  Organization  of  Selections 
Correlation  with  Ufe  Values 
Program  of  Beading  Habits  and  Skills 
Provisions  for  Independent  Beading 
Socialization  through  Group  Activities 

Striking  and  attractive  covers,  beautiful 
colored  frontispieces  and  copious  artistic  il¬ 
lustrations  specially  drawn  by  highly  skilled 
artists. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


59T  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YOHK 


Dr.  John  M.  Thomas  Resigns 
Presidency  of  Rutgers 

Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  president  of  Rutgers 
University,  presented  his  resignation  to  the  board 
of  trustees  October  10.  He  will  shortly  assume 
his  new  post  as  vice-president  of  the  National  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Dr.  Thomas  had  been  president  of  Rutgers 
since  1925.  Previously,  he  was  president  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College  and  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  One  of  his  first  acts  upon  taking  oHice  in 
New  Jersey  was  the  establishment  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Division. 

During  his  administration,  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  University  grew  from  2,396  in  1925,  to 
16,861  in  June,  1930,  The  enrollment  of  resi¬ 
dent  undergraduates  increased  from  1,343  to 
2,662.  New  courses  were  adopted,  new  bureaus 
established,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  made  a  part 
of  the  University,  and  a  School  of  Chemistry 
founded.  _ _ 

1931  N.  E.  A,  Meeting  in 
Los  Angeles 

The  National  Education  Association  will  hold 
its  sixty-ninth  annual  convention  in  Los  Angeles, 
June  28-July  4,  1931.  President  Willis  A. 
Sutton  is  already  outlining  an  interesting  program. 
Seldom  does  a  convention  city  offer  such  unusual 
opportunities  for  combining  a  vacation  trip  with 
professional  study.  The  40,000  teachers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
vention  by  their  attendance  and  enthusiasm,  a 
good  sample  of  which  they  brought  to  the  Col¬ 
umbus  convention  in  1930  when  the  invitation  to 
Los  Angeles  was  extended.  Many  teachers  will 
go  to  California  early  enough  to  attend  summer 
school  sessions  and  will  remain  after  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  their  vacation  periods  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  great  playgrounds. 

The  University  of  California  will  give  special 
credit  to  teachers  attending  the  University  at 
Berkeley  during  the  week  of  the  meeting,  so  that 
a  teacher  may  attend  the  University  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  receive  full  credit  for  her  work. 

Department  of  Superintendence  to  Meet 
in  Detroit 

The  sixty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
February  22-26,  1931. 

The  President,  Dr.  Norman  R.  Crozler,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  selected 
for  his  program  theme  ‘‘Working  Together  for  the 
Children  of  America.” 
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^Aen  yoi^y  (iStfiodl  Encyclopedia 

G>nsider  these  Important  I^ts ! 

When  jrou  buy  Compeon’*  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  you  give 
yourself  and  your  pupils  an  encyclopeclia  that  meets  every 
reference  work  need  of  the  modern  schoolroom.  Specifi- 
ally  referred  to  bv  many  courses  of  study — oficially  approved 
in  eve^  state  and  large  city  where  encyclopedias  are  regu¬ 
larly  listed — Compmn's  has  set  up  a  new  standard  for  all 
school  encyclopedias. 

In  accurate,  up-to-the-minute  text — in  carefully  chosen, 
individually  indexed  pictures — and  in  Study  Outlines,  Pic¬ 
ture  Lists,  Guides  to  Good  Books  and  Interest  Questions, 
Compton’s  provides  an  unparalleled  teaching  tool,  lit  a«/- 
Htnu/mg  mmmlities,  not  its  hwtr  pric*,  mttkt  it  tbt  gnaltst 
tmcythftaui  smlti*  an  tht  market  ttdmj! 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY 


Compton  Bldg. 


1000  N.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Send  Coupon for  FREE  New  Book  of  Sample  Pages 

Our  new  48-pagc  Book  of  Sample  Paget— covering  typial  Comp¬ 
ton  subject  matter.  Study  Outlines,  Piaure  Aids  and  Quick-Refer¬ 
ence  Fact-Index  pages  sent  free  to  educators.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


THE  QUICK-REFERENCE  FACT-INDEX 
gives  you  a  positive  guide  to  every  bit  of  speci&c 
information.  Every  subject — every  division  and 
subdivision  instantly  accessible.  No  time  wasting 
dummy  entries — no  lost  motion. 

nn  T^17  —10  volumes  in  the  fomous  Dura- 
Bound,  long-life  Buck-  JeCQQ 
cam  Binding,  cash  or  convenient  terms—  •  ■ 

Fabrikoid  Binding  slightly  higher. 


r.  E.  COMPTON  *  COMPANY 

Compton  BniMiaa,  1000  N.  Dearborn  Sl.  Chiesao 

Send  me  free,  some  New  4a-pns«  Book  of  Snmplt  Plats. 


Modern  Educational  Materials 

to  Supplement  Modern  Methods 

Here  are  timely  suggestions  for  the  Fall  term  in  paper  cutting,  coloring 
and  construction — attractive,  interesting,  effective: 

8306  PIIrQBIM  VILIAOE  CTTT-OUTS 

Otitline  pictures  of  the  Pilgrim  men,  women  and 
children,  Indians  and  squaws,  wigwams,  log  cabins 
and  stockades,  canoes,  trees,  and  the  good  ship 
“Mayflower.”  Nine  sheets  of  designs  with  in¬ 
structions  for  coloring. 

_  8362  SANTA  CLAUS  CUT-OUTS 

)362  THE  LANUINO  OF  COLUMBUS  St.  Nick  and  the  Community  Christ- 

The  ships,  Indians,  Knights,  and  other  mas  tree,  the  old  village  church,  the 

people  and  incidents  associated  with  sleigh  with  reindeer,  the  snow  laden 

the  discovery  of  America,  in  outline  hemlocks,  children  and  toys — to  cut, 

pictures  to  cut,  color  and  construct.  color  and  construct. 


Be  sure  to  include  these  attractive  cut-outs  in  your  holiday  plans.  Other 
sets  for  correlation  to  history,  geography,  reading.  Send  for  complete  list 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


120  EIast  16th  STn  New  York  City 


401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philaoelphu 
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The  Latest  Gregg 

Shorthand  Books 

Revised  for  use  with  the  Anniversary  Edition 
of  The  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

GREGG  SPEED  STUDIES  (GregR);  cloth; 
$1.20;  key,  supplied  to  teachers  omy,  75  cts. 
net. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  IN  GREGG 
SHORTHAND  (Gresrg:);  art  paper  cover;  60 
cte.;  loose-leaf  edition.  $6  cts.  net;  key,  sup¬ 
plied  to  teachers  only,  26  cts.  net 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY;  same 
size  as  the  Manual;  $1.60. 

WORD  AND  SENTENCE  DRILLS  FOR 
GREGG  SHORTHAND  (Market!) ;  cloth;  60 
cts. 

GRADED  READINGS  IN  GREGG  SHORT¬ 
HAND  (Hunter);  cloth;  76  cts.;  key,  supplied 
to  teachers  only,  26  cts.  net. 

RATIONAL  DICTATION  (McNamara  &  Mar¬ 
ket!);  cloth;  $1.40. 

VOCABULARY  OP  THE  GREGG  SHORT¬ 
HAND  MANUAL;  art  paper  cover;  26  cts.  net. 

DIAMOND  NECKLACE  (de  Maupassant); 
pocket  size;  art  paper  cover;  23  pases;  16  cts. 

Write  our  nearest  ofliee  for  fall  lafonaatloa 
oboat  any  of  these  texts  la  which 
you  are  Interested 

THE  QREQO  PUBLISHINO  CO. 


New  York 
Boston 


ChleaKO 

Toronto 


Saa  Francisco 
lioadon 


General 

Science 


Equipment 

»y  Lunt  S^Haley 


S;Q)L6,fimF«c  Commie^t 


Laboratory  pfira  Suppubs 

•Apperatus  Chemicals 
Nrw  YoRK-BosTON-CHICAGO-TonoifTO-LosAsaaBs 
Eastern  DIvIsIod 

79  Aaherat  SLCasdiridge  A.  BOSTmi.  Msss 


New  Jersey  Educators  Honored  at 
N.  E.  A.  Columbus  Convention 

Mr.  George  C.  Baker,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Moorestown,  and  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  was  elected  a 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Buckley,  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics,  Paterson  Public  Schools,  was  made 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  newly  created  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  Home  Elco- 
nomics  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Dickinson,  of  Fetters  School, 
Camden,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  National  Eldu- 
cation  Association. 

Miss  Ann  E.  Ryder,  Dickinson  High  School. 
Jersey  City,  was  elected  Secretary  of  National  Sec¬ 
ondary  Department  of  Education  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


American  Education  Week,  1930 

Continued  from  page  25 

Saturday,  November  15 — Theme:  IVhat 
the  schools  have  helped  America  to  achieve.  The 
greatest  wealth  of  the  nation  is  its  human  wealth. 
Peoples  have  survived  on  poor  soils  in  the  midst 
of  unfavorable  climate.  They  have  perished  in 
the  presence  of  plenty.  The  ideals,  habits,  atti¬ 
tudes.  skills,  and  intelligence  which  are  perpetuated 
through  the  schools  and  the  homes,  build  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  constantly  higher  levels.  America’s  high 
standard  of  living,  her  ability  to  produce  and  con¬ 
sume,  have  been  made  possible  largely  by  the 
schools. 

Sunday,  November  16 — ^Theme:  The 
schools  of  to-morroiv  and  the  future  of  America. 
The  results  of  our  universal  and  enriched  program 
of  education  are  only  beginning  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt.  The  future  is  limited  only  by  the 
ability  of  our  people  to  plan  and  create  higher 
standards  of  health,  better  homes,  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  learning,  alert  citizens,  economic  effective¬ 
ness,  wise  use  of  leisure,  and  the  highest  standards 
of  ethical  character.  Show  how  the  ideal  of  a  fair 
start  for  every  boy  and  girl,  the  ideal  of  free 
choice  of  schooling  and  occupation  for  all  youth, 
and  the  ideal  of  lifelong  learning,  must  lead  to  a 
finer  and  richer  life  for  the  masses  than  has  ever 
been  attained  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Pic¬ 
ture  the  school  of  to-morrow  with  its  vastly  in¬ 
creased  service  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
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Strong  Program  for  76th  Convention 

Continued  from  page  13 

the  day  is  M.  Andre  Maurois.  biographer  of 
Shelly,  who  is  now  in  this  country  as  guest  lecturer 
at  Princeton  University.  M.  Maurois  is  expected 
to  speak  before  the  Monday  morning  session  of  the 
Modem  Language  Teachers*  Association. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Anna  Stecse  Richardson,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Good  Citizenship  Bureau  of  the 
"Woman’s  Home  Companion,  is  a  by-word  with 
women  throughout  the  country.  At  the  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon  meeting  of  the  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Richardson  will  speak  on  “The  Home.” 
With  her  on  the  program  will  be  Miss  Agnes 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES 

Teaching  Poiitiona  Available  Dailp 
College  it  prepa  ation  for  placement.  Guidance  in 
ter.-ice  it  at  ettential  at  guidance  in  courte.  Place¬ 
ment  it  at  important  at  preparation. 

National  Teachers  Agency,  Inc. 

D.  H.  Cook,  Gen.  Mgr. 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
£i{^t  branch  officet:  Pitttburgh,  New  Haven, 
Northampton,  Syracute,  Cincinnati,  Bowling 
Green,  (Ky.),  So.  Jacktonville,  Fla. 
Wathington,  D.  C. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 
and  Supplies 

Loipesi  Price  —  Best  Quality 
—  Prompt  Service 

Agriculture,  Biology,  Physical  Geography, 
Chemistry  and  Physics 
Catalogs  sent  on  request. 

Clive  yonr  name,  school  position  and  subject. 
Ask  for  Itulletin  Ao.  200  describing  Lunt 
and  Haley  RquIpment  Vnlts  for 
General  Science. 

CENTRAL  SCIENTIFIC  CO. 

460  E.  OHIO  ST.  CHICAGO  IT.  S.  A. 
Mention  this  Journal. 


Boys  and  Girls  Depend  upon  Yon! 

Prinelpnlf  Md  Mper^Mdoott  ara  f  dm  k!^  aefcool 
iraduttc,  •racles.  llic^  advice  is  both  toagki  and  foU 
lawacl  and  aboedd,  tharafora^  ba  intelligam  tn  tba  nid 

dadraa. 

Dependable  infamiattoa  aboot  the  best  batinan 
ii^  schools  in  America  may  ba  bad  gratis.  Writs  nearest 
adke  far  booklets  axpleintng  tka  principlas  and  aetie* 
kica  of  seboaU  aaaredked  by  tUs  Asaaciatjam  Be 
raliably  infermoA 


National  Association  or 
Accmdited  Commercial 
SCHOOU 

1917  MiUWs  BuiUii«  _ 

CHICAOO.  ILUNOIS  tXeMIni 

liaengv.  R  Y.  Oc>  Motatw.  U.  gtSdcslEcted 

tt  ftyt  m  aamJ  •  idtOTl  Sy  N.  A  A  C  X 


Shore,  of  Kings  College.  London,  who  will  have 
as  her  subject,  “Homs  Economics  in  England.” 

Two  departments  have  arranged  programs 
which,  owing  to  the  eminence  of  the  speakers  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  addresses,  other  members 
of  the  Association  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time,  is  that  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary  School  Departmental  Heads, 
which  will  be  presented  Sunday.  The  speakers 
will  be  Dr.  Charles  E.  Benson,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cational  psychology.  New  York  University,  and 
Dr.  Levy  Bruhl,  professor  of  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  College  de  France,  Paris.  Dr.  Benson 
will  have  as  his  subject.  “Intelligence  versus  Emo¬ 
tion  in  Education.”  and  Dr.  Bruhl  will  speak  on 
“Primitive  Mentality  and  Education.” 

The  second  program  is  that  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Social  Studies,  which 
will  be  held  Monday  afternoon.  One  of  the 
speakers  will  be  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  warden  of  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  Ossining  N.  Y.,  who  will  present 
“Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime.”  The 
other  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Paul  V.  Shaw,  professor 
of  History,  Columbia  University.  The  subject  of 
his  address  will  be  “American  Relations  with  Pan 
America.” 

Because  of  general  business  conditions,  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Hon.  William  C.  Rediield  before  the 
High  School  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
will  attract  many.  Mr.  Rediield,  former  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  National  Bank.  His  subject  will  be, 
“Climbing  the  Hill.” 

Other  prominent  speakers,  the  subjects  of  their 
addresses,  and  the  programs  on  which  they  will 
appear,  include: 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Meredith,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration.  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University,  “TTie  Superintendent  as  Super¬ 
visor  or  Administrator,”  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  Miss  May  Hill,  director  of  kindergarten. 
Primary  Department,  Western  Reserve  University, 
“The  Unit  of  Work  and  Subject  Matter  Develop¬ 
ment,”  Kindergarten  Teachers’  Association.  Dr. 
G.  Clyde  Fisher,  Curator  of  Astronomy,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  “The 
Earth  and  Other  Worlds,”  Science  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Dr.  John  C.  Rolfe,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  “Rambles  with  Vergil,”  Classical 
Association.  Dr.  Thomas  Munro,  professor  of 
philosophy,  Rutgers  University,  “Modem  Art  ii 
.  a  Liberal  Education,”  Vocational  and  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Dr.  William  Hurd  Kilpatrick,  professor 
of  education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
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Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

Eatabllahed  18M  Charles  W.  Malford.  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  TORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  aad  3nth  STREETS 

Branch  Offices  J  1**6  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

(  946  UNION  TRUST  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates.  Services  free  to  school  officials 


^he  Bryant  Teachers  Bureau,  Inc. 

Emplosmmt  Agent. 


NEW  YORK 
1759  Salmon  Towek 
II  W.  42d  St. 
Lackawanna  3332 


Speoialiata  for  Special  Teachers 


PHILADELPHIA 
711  Witherspoon  Bloc. 
Juniper  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Pcanypacker  1223 


KELLOGG'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCV 


Eatabltshed  18IW  Tvlenhaa.  B.  F.  Maaalon ) 

81  UalOB  Square,  New  York.  N.  Y.  ..  ^7  *  —  w.  »  .  .r.  f 

(llroadway  at  16th  Street)  AI*oaquIa  1756  Miaa  M.  R.  Goaasaa  ) 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty  years.  We  have 
no  branches.  All  applications  lor  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the 
personal  attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service 
Member  National  AMOclatioa  of  Tenrhem'  Agenclen 


SMILKY’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Sum  72,  Proctor  Theatre  Buujhnc  116  Market  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

We  are  New  Jersey’s  only  Teacher  Placement  Service.  Our  services  are  free  to  School 
Authorities.  Teachers  with  or  without  experience  are  invited  to  register.  Phone,  write, 
or  visit  our  office.  Phone  Mitchell  2-564 1 . 

“The  man  mih  the  cheery  name  makes  others  happy  too” 


versity,  “Progressive  Education  and  Child  Guid¬ 
ance,”  Mental  Hygiene  Association.  Dr.  James 
Q.  Holsopple,  Chief  Psychologist,  Mental 
Hygiene  Bureau,  Trenton  State  Hospital,  “The 
Program  and  Methods  of  the  State  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinics,”  Psychology  Group.  Dr.  Edwin 
B.  Twitmyer,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  “Fun¬ 
damental  Abilities  and  Their  Relation  to  Special 
Class  Education,”  Special  Sub-Normal  Class 
Teachers.  Dr.  Paul  V.  West,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor,  New  York  University,  “Research  in  Hand¬ 
writing,”  Penmanship  Teachers’  Association.  Dr. 
Edwin  C.  Broome,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Philadelphia,  “Visual  Education,”  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  in  conjunction 
with  the  Association.  Edward  W.  Kilpatrick,  of 
Hackettstown,  is  chairman  of  the  group,  before 
which  Dr.  Payson  Smith  will  appear.  Another 
speaker  on  their  program  will  be  Marshall  H. 
Diverty,  Vice-President  of  the  Federated  Boards 
of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 
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The  Educators 
Beneficial 
Association 


Rooma  422  to  430,  Woolvrorth  Bids. 
LANCASTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Non-Cancellable  Sickness  and 
Accident  Protection 


For  Teachers  Only 

Y^E  all  have  to  face  the  possibility  that 
at  any  time  our  earning  power  may  be 


at  any  time  our  earning  power  may  be 
suddenly  cut  oS  by  some  mischance  sickness 
or  accident. 

Y our  friends  may  write,  phone, .  or  send 
flowers.  The  E.  B.  A.  sends  checks.  Here’s 
the  proof. 


"Your  check  waa  for  more  than  I  expected, 
but  your  checka  are  alwaya  like  that.** 


am  ao  thaakful  for  the  checka  you  aeat 
me.  The  were  a  aource  of  real  pleaaure.** 


**1  waa  woBderins  how  Ions  I  would  have 
to  aave  to  pay  my  doctor'a  bill  whea  aloBK 
came  your  check  from  the  E.  B.  A,  aad  that 
aolved  all  my  problema. 

"Had  It  oot  becM  for  the  E.  B.  A.  I  would 
have  been  diatracted.  My  checka  came  risht 
OB  the  day  and  alwaya  for  ntore  than  1  ex¬ 
pected.** 


"Asaln  1  thank  the  Aaaoclation  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  my  aick  clalma.  Every- 
thlna  waa  done  aa  promlaed,  alao  aome  la 
addition— bealdea  kind  and  conrteona  treat- 
menL** 


"I  thank  yon  very  much  for  your  prompt 
and  aatlafactory  aettlemcat  of  my  claim  for 
benefita.  May  God  bleaa  and  proaper  the  E. 
B.  A.** 


"We  know  there*a  no  Joy  in  alckneaa,  but 
there  la  pleaaure  in  knowina  that  the  El.  B.  A. 
la  wtllina  to  atand  back  of  their  aareement 
to  tbe  end.  It  keepa  thoae  optlmiatic  who 
have  fallen  captive  of  111  health.** 


"There  la  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  pralae 
I  can  truthfully  aive  In  behalf  of  the  E.  B.  A. 
You  do  all  yon  promlae  to  do.** 


And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  We  could 
quote  letters  like  these  by  the  hundreds.  They 
show  why  the  E.  B.  A.  is  in  business.  Send 
the  coupon  today,  and  get  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  interesting  story.  You  will 
be  under  no  obligations. 


"A  yonna  man,  a  teacher,  they  aay 
Simply  lauahed  when  they  talked  E.  B.  A. 
But  he  alipped,  and  he  fell 
(In  alx  montha  he’ll  be  well) 

And  then  he  didn*t  feel  quite  ao  Kay." 


THE  educators  BENEFICIAL  ASSN. 

Woolworth  Bulldingr,  Lancaster,  Penna. 
Please  mall  me  at  once  full  Information  about 
your  protection  for  TEACHERS  ONLY.  I 
understand  that  thi«  will  not  put  me  under 
the  slightest  obligation. 
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Holden  Book  Covers 

WITH 

SAFETY  RULES  printed  on  them  are  very  desirable 

from  the  standpoint  of  ECONOMY  and  SAFETY 

Writt  for  Free  Samples 

H  olden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


I  Love  to  Teach 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  entirely  clear 
to  an  outsider  the  pleasure  I  have  in  teaching.  I 
had  rather  earn  my  living  by  teaching  than  in  any 
other  way.  In  my  mind,  teaching  is  not  merely  a 
life  work,  a  profession,  an  occupation,  a  struggle; 
it  is  a  passion.  I  love  to  teach. 

I  love  to  teach  as  a  painter  loves  to  paint,  as  a 
musician  loves  to  play,  as  a  singer  loves  to  sing, 
as  a  strong  man  rejoices  to  run  a  race.  Teaching 
is  an  art — an  art  so  great  and  so  difficult  to  master 
that  a  man  or  woman  can  spend  a  long  life  at  it 
without  realizing  much  more  than  his  limitations 
and  mistakes,  and  his  distance  from  the  ideal. 

But  the  main  aim  of  my  happy  days  has  been 
to  become  a  good  teacher,  just  as  every  architect 
wishes  to  be  a  good  architect  and  every  professional 
poet  strives  toward  perfection. — IVilliam  L^ms 
Phelps. 

The  Schools  of  Tomorrow 

My  predictions  for  the  schools  of  tomorrow, 
almost  as  sketchily  outlined  as  they  are  hazardly 
ventured,  are: 

First,  that  the  application  of  tested  thought,  so 
successfully  employed  in  our  material  advance,  will 
be  extended  to  all  phases  of  our  life. 

Second,  that  thought  patterns,  suitable  to  dog¬ 
matic  teaching,  which  look  to  authority  for  major 
promises,  will  give  place  to  an  enlightened  skepti¬ 
cism  much  needed  for  adjustment  in  a  world  of 
rapid  change. 

Tliird,  that  people  will  learn  to  know  what  per¬ 
sons  are  entitled  to  speak  in  highly  specialized  fields 
of  knowledge,  will  listen  to  these  leaders  and  will 
question  the  authority  by  which  those  not  so  recog¬ 
nized,  speak  on  matters  outside  their  major  interests. 

Fourth,  that  the  citizen  of  the  future  will  know 
how  to  co-ofrerate  for  the  common  good  and  will 
co-<g>erate  voluntarily,  thereby  benefiting  himself 
and  making  uimecessary  much  legislation. 

Fifth,  that  each  individual  will  learn  how  to 


No  Finer  Gift  For  Your  Pupils  Than 

Individual  Christmas 

Name 
Pencils 

Three  peneib  .  .  . 
eech  stamped  with 
the  papil’s  name  in  sold  color 
.  .  .  packed  in  a  beautiful  holly 
t  yift  box.  Could  you  imayine  a 

^  M  T  finer  and  more  personal  yitt 

*  for  many  times  the  ISc  yon 

ABOK^iHllg  pay  for  a  set  of  Christmas 
Name  Pencils  T 

On  orders  of  1*  ^eils,  hex- 

or  more  boxes.  wn  shai^,  red  Para  rubber 
eraser,  polished  brass  tip,  as- 
(m  per  box  on  sorted  colors.  Everyone  uses 
ortcts  less  needs  pencils.  Pupils  par- 

than  It  boxss.)  ticuUrly  will  deUyht  in  receiv- 
POSTAGE  iuy  this  beautiful  and  distinctive 

PAID  yift  from  you. 

HOW  TO  ORDER  (Psstayo  Paid) 

Just  send  us  the  names  of  everyone  to  whom 
you  will  yive  Christmas  Name  Pencils.  Send 
check,  money  order,  or  currency  to  the  amount 
of  your  order.  We  yuarantee  correct  spelliny  of 
names,  prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction.  ORDER 
NAME  PENCILS  NOW. 

THE  DAYTON  PENCH.  CO. 

DEPT.  ST-30  -  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Eboyraphy,  Poetry,  Nature, 
Juvenile,  etc.,  from  leadiny  pul 


etc.,  from  leadiny  publisheia.  Brand  new. 


day  and  we  will  tell  you  how  we  do  it  and  send 
valuable  barg^  book  list  FREE. 

mssouni  srohy  co.  a— a  Pspt.  v-it,  csisBibis,  isa. 

preserve  his  individuality  in  the  midst  of  an  in¬ 
creasingly  standardized  society. 

Finally,  that  each  individual  will  be  taught  to 
formulate  a  philosophy  of  life  and  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  his  behavior  on  others,  and  that  he  will 
recognize  and  discharge  his  responsibilities  to  others. 
— ^William  John  G)oper,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 
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THE  ADVANCE  PROGRAM 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
SEVENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Organization  of  the  Association 
1  930 

OFFICERS 

President,  George  C.  Baker .  Moorestown 

Past  President,  Raymond  B.  Gurley .  Newark 

First  Vice-President,  CHESTER  F.  Ogden .  CliftON 

Second  Vice-President,  JOSEPHINE  R.  Klages  .  Camden 

Treasurer,  CATHARINE  M.  ZlSGEN .  TrENTON 

Secretary^,  CHARLES  B.  Dyke .  Short  Hills 

Railroad  Secretary/,  ELIZABETH  EDWARDS .  MayWOOD 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFFICERS  AND 

George  R.  Gerard  .  Bellevilli 

Adele  Cox  .  .  Jersey  Cm 

Clifton  J.  Hopf  Elizabeth 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock  .  New  Brunswick 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman,  BeeKMAN  R.  TeRHUNE . .  NoRTH  PlaiNFIELD 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Chairman,  WiLLIAM  R.  HoLBERT .  Manasquan 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Chairman,  Eliza  I.  Brown  .  Newark 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  HELEN  GranNISS  .  TreNTON 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

President,  R.  A.  LasLETT  SmiTH  .  NEWARK 
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COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 


Monmouth 


/Willinm  M.  Smilti.  Freehold 


Morris 


....  Roy  P.  Stillwell,  Morriitown 
A.  Seeley  Hutchifoa,  Meadham 


Atlantic . Henry  M.  CreMman  (Chairman),  Egg  Harbor  City 
Atlantic . Charles  B.  Boyer,  Atlantic  City 


Morris, 


Charles  A.  Morris,  Toms  Rivei 


....W.  D.  Tisdale,  Ramsey 
Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenheld 


Passaic 


Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 


Charles  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falls 


Reeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhurst 


Passaic 


Chester  F.  Ogden,  Clifton 


Vann  H.  Smith,  Burlington 


Burlington 


PsMaic 


.Daniel  Dahl,  Passai 


George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 


Burlington 


Salem, 


Carleton  R.  Hopkins.  Camden 


Laura  M.  Sydenham,  Plainfield 


Mrs.  Helen  A.  Ameisen,  Collingswood 


Beatrice  ChadwicL  Peapack 


Cape  May _ .Thomas  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court  House 


Ralph  Decker,  Newton 


Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 


Cumberland 


Union 


Arthur  G.  Woodfield,  Hillside 


,J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 


Union 


Isabel  J.  Cameron,  Elizabeth 


Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Montclair 


Union 


Elmer  F,  Smith,  Roselle  Park 


Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange 


Warren 


Vera  M.  Teller.  Belvidere 


W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 


Harold  H.  Phillips,  Newark 


Stanton  A.  Ralston,  Newark 


COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 


Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury 


Gloucester 


First  District 


Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 


Austin  H.  Updyke,  Jersey  City 


Hudson 


Louis  J.  Kaser,  Mount  Holly 


Hudson 


Third  District 


Frederick  j.  Sickles,  New  Brunswick 


Hudson 


Fourth  District 


Mrs.  Mary  C.  Booz,  Trenton 


William  A.  Goodale,  Bayonne 


Hudson 


Fifth  District 


A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth 


Daniel  S.  Kealey,  Hoboken 


Hudson 


Sixth  District 


George  G.  While,  Hillsdale 


Jennie  M.  Haver,  Flemington 


Hunterdon 


Seventh  District 


Laura  P.  La  Vance,  Clifton 


Sarah  L.  Strong,  Flemington 


Hunterdon 


Eighth  District. ...’.  .George  R.  Gerard  (Vice-Chairman) 
Belleville 


Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton 


■Mercer 


James  W.  Alexander,  Trenton  Ninth  District ....  W,  Burton  Patrick  (Chairman),  Orange 
Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy  Tenth  District 


Mercer 


Middlesex 


Corliss  F.  Randolph,  Newark 
. .  Nellie  T.  Snuth,  Jersey  City 


Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunswick  Eleventh  District 


Middlesex 


.Middlesex 


Samuel  J.  Henry,  Perth  Amboy  Twelfth  District 


Arthur  O.  Smith,  L*nion  City 
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RESUME  COMMITTEE 


Raymcod  B.  Gurley  (Chairman) . Newark 

Geor^  C.  Baker . Moorealown 

Charlea  B.  Dyke . Short  Hilla 

Catharine  M.  Ziagen . Trenton 

Cheater  F.  Ogden . Clifton 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Hubert  R.  Coniiah  (Chairman) . Paleraon 

Paul  H.  Axtell . Flemington 

-Stanley  H.  Rolfe . Newark 

Nellie  T.  Smith . Joney  City 

Catharine  M.  Ziagen . Trenton 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


Firat  Dialrict . Lora  F.  Ireland,  Camden 

Second  Diatrict . Robert  C.  Parker,  Mount  Holly 

rhird  Diatrict . F.  Willard  Furth,  Highland  Park 

Fourth  Diatrict . a.... Clara  M.  Briacoe,  Trenton 

Fifth  Diatrict . Warren  W.  Halaey,  Garwood 

Sixth  Diatrict . Frank  D.  Munroe,  Phillipaburg 

-Seventh  Diatrict . Mary  L.  Driacoll,  Pateraon 

Eighth  Diatrict . Viola  S.  Broadbent,  Belleville 

Ninth  Diatrict . Elizabedi  N.  Horgan,  Orange 


Tenth  Diatrict.  John  H.  Boaahart  (Chairman),  South  Orange 

Eleventh  Diatrict - J.  Eldgar  Dranafield,  Weat  New  York 

Twelfth  Diatrict . Ann  E.  Ryder,  Jeraey  City 


Charlea  B.  Boyer . Atlantic  City 

Solomon  C.  Strong . Weat  Orange 

M.  Ada  Farrell . Rahway 

L.  Grace  Milton . Jct*ey  City 

Jamea  E.  Bryan . Camden 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


William  L.  Fidler  (Chairman) . Audubon 

Fred  C.  Shotwell . Franklin 

E.  Marcia  Baldwin . Newark 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Anna  H.  McCollum  (Chairman) . Millbuin 

Margaret  Wieand .  Camden 

Mary  E.  Oliver . Mendham 

Carrie  M.  Sweney  . Atlantic  City 

Anna  B.  Haynea . j*f**y  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 
AND  REDRESS 

Adelaide  E.  Davia  (Jan.,  1931) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  (Jan.,  1931) . Atlantic  City 

Mary  J.  Kelley  (Jan.,  1932) . Pateraon 

F.  Willard  Furth  (Jan.,  1932) . Highland  Park 

Mary  McNamara  (Jan.,  1933) . J^t*^  City 

Adkm  E.  Kraybill  (Jan.,  1933) . Aafaury  Park 

COMMITTEE  ON  PENSIONS 

William  R.  Ward  (Chairman) . Trenton 

Alexander  J.  Glennie . Newark 

Henry  P.  Miller . Atlantic  City 

Ann  E.  Ryder . Jewey  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


William  J.  Bickett  (Chairman) . Trenton 

John  H.  Logan . Newark 


In  Order  to  Vote  a  Member  Must  Present  Receipt  of  Membership 
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Koi.  IV.  No.  I 


General  Program 

Saturday,  November  8th,  2  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Music 

Invocation — Rev.  Otis  Fuller,  Chelsea  Baptist  Church,  Atlantic  City 
Greetings  by  Hon.  Harry  Bacharach,  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City 
Greetings  by  President  George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 
Address — “The  Times  and  the  Teacher” 

Dr.  William  Mather  Lewis,  President,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Address — “Moral  and  Physical  Safety  for  the  Child” 

Harold  G.  Hoffman,  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Member  of  Congress  ot 
Third  District  of  New  Jersey 
Address — “What’s  Right  with  Young  America” 

Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass 
Platform  Quests:  Executive  Committee 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE — The  members  of  the  Association  will  meet  by  Con 
gressional  Districts  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  representatives  to  the  Nominating  Committee  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  close  of  the  session. 


Saturday  Evening,  November  8th 
6:00  P.  M. — 76th  Annual  Convention  Banquet — Chelsea  Hotel 

(See  page  1 1  for  information  as  to  reservations) 

8:00  P.  M. — Announcement  of  Names  of  Nominating  Committee 

9:30  P.  M. — Reception  and  Ball,  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall,  Bal)  Room — Dancing 

Sunday,  November  9th,  4:00  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  C^onvention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Concert  by  the  New  Jersey  All-State  High  School  Symphony  Orchestra 
Platform  guests:  Executive  Committee  and  Department  Heads 

Monday,  November  1 0th,  9:30  A.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  and  Elementary  Principals’  A» 
sociation  of  New  Jersey 

Music 

Invocation 

Announcement  of  Names  of  Nominating  Committee 

.Address — Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  Jersey 

Address — “The  Best  Philosophy  of  Life” 

Hon.  Harold  B.  Wells,  Judge,  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  Bordentown 
Address — Dr.  Robinson  G.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Meeting  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall.  (See  Convention 
program  for  room  number).  All  members  of  the  Committee  are  requested  to  meet 
this  appointment  promptly 
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Monday,  November  1 0th,  2:30  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  New  Jersey  Junior  High  School 
Teachen’  Association  and  New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance  Association 

Music 

Addreu — Kate  V.  Wofford,  Superintendent  of  Laurens  County  Schools,  Laurens,  South  Carolina, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Address — “The  Functions  and  Organization  of  Guidance  in  the  Secondary  Schools” 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Allen,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Address — "The  Home  Room  Organization  as  a  Means  of  Guidance” 

Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

Monday,  November  1 0th,  8:00  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook . Atlantic  City 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  The  President  Will  Then  Call  for  In¬ 
dependent  Nominations 

Address — “With  Byrd  to  the  Bottom  of  the  World” 

Dr.  Laurence  M.  Gould,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Michigan 

Platform  guests:  Executive  Committee  and  Past  Presidents  of  the  Association 

The  New  Jersey  Bookmen’s  Club  Entertainment 

Tuesday,  November  1 1th,  9:30  A.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 

Music 

Invocation 

Address — “The  Function  of  Leadership” 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Address — “What  the  World  is  Going  to  Ask  of  Our  Scholars” 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Grafflin,  Y.  M.  C.  A,  New  York  City 


Committee  on  Enrollment . 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress  . 

Treasurer’s  Report . 

Committee  on  Audits  . 

Committee  on  Legislation . 

Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress 

Committee  on  Resolutions  . 

Editorial  Committee  . 

Committee  on  Necrology  . . 


Reports 

.  .  .  Chairman,  Henry  M.  Cressman,  Elgg  Harbor  City 

.  Chairman,  John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange 

. Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton 

.  Chairman,  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Newark 

.  Chairman,  W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 

. Chairman,  Mary  J.  Kelley,  Paterson 

....  .Chairman,  William  J.  Bickett,  Trenton 

. . Chairman,  Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 

. Chairman,  Anna  H.  McCollum,  Millburn 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
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Boards  of  Education  of  New  Jersey 

Monday.  November  lOth,  2:30  P.  M. 

Chairraaa.  Edward  W.  Kilpatrick,  Hackettstown 

Greetings  by  Edward  W.  Kilpatrick,  President. 
Federated  Boards  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey,  Hackettstown 

Addrea — “Relationship  Between  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Teachers” 

Marshall  H.  Diverty,  Vice-President,  Fede¬ 
rated  Boards  of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 
Woodbury 

Address — “Some  Major  Points  of  Good  School 
Adminktralion” 

Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Boston.  Mass. 


New  Jersey  Junior  High  School 
Teachers’  Association 

Monday,  November  lOth,  2:30  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 
President,  Charles  H.  Beek,  Summit 
Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session,  Department 
of  Secondary  Education  and  New  Jersey 
Vocational  Guidance  Association 

(See  General  Program,  page  55) 


Department  of  Elementary 
Education 

Monday,  November  1 0th,  9:30  A.  M. 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 
Chairman,  Eliza  I.  Brown,  Newark 
Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session  and  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals’  Association  of  New 
Jersey 

(See  General  Program,  page  54) 


Department  of  Superintendence 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 

Chairman.  Beekman  R.  Terhune,  North  Plainfield 

Address — Dr,  Robinson  G.  Jones,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Address — “The  Superintendent  as  Supervisor  or 
Administrator” 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Meredith,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University 


Department  of  Music 
Sunday,  November  9th,  4:00  P.  M. 
President,  R.  A  Laslett  Smith,  Newark 

Concert — By  New  Jersey  All-State  High  School 
Symphony  Orchestra.  (220  members  in  Or¬ 
chestra) 

Program  of  Concert 

Overture,  Ruy  Bias .  Mendelssohn 

Three  Dances  (Henry  Eighth) . German 

Atlantis  Suite . Safranek 

March  of  the  Boyards  . Halrorsen 

Cripple  Creek . Siringfield 

Les  Preludes . List 

Pomp  and  Circumstance  .  Elgar 

Conductors: 

Jay  W.  Fay,  Plainfield 
Wilbert  Hitchner,  Merchantville 
R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  Newark 


Department  of  Secondary 
Education 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 
Chainnan.  William  R.  Holbert,  Manasquan 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session,  New  Jersey 
Jonior  High  School  Teachers’  Association 
and  New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance  As¬ 
sociation 

(See  General  Program,  page  55) 
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Monday,  November  10th,  10:00  A.  M. 

Vocal  Training  in  High  Schools 

Byron  McClosky,  High  School,  Atlantic 
City 

Marian  Beane,  Newark,  and  students 
Dalcroze  Eurythmics 

Paul  Boef^le,  Director,  American  Institute 
of  Dalcroze  Eurirthmics,  New  York 
Assisted  by  a  group  of  students  from  the 
Institute 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 
Business  meeting 
Election  of  Officers 


Association  of  Teacher- Assistants 
TO  THE  Principal 

Monday,  November  lOth,  10:00  A.  M. 
President,  Sadie  Upson.  East  Orange 
10:00 — Business  Meeting 
1 1 :00 — Address — ‘‘Budgeting  Time  and  Effort” 
Dr.  Ullian  Moller  Gilbreth,  President  of 
Gilbreth,  Inc.,  Consulting  Engineers. 
Montclair 


Special  Sub-Normal  Class  Teachers 
Monday,  November  10th,  10:00  A.  M. 
President,  Julia  M.  Maier,  Trenton 

Address — ‘‘Fundamental  Abilities  and  their  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Special  Class  Education” 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Twitmyer,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Address — Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  Director,  Essex 
County  Juvenile  Clinic,  Newark 

Monday,  November  1 0th,  1 :00  P.  M. 
Luncheon  Meeting — Blue  Rose  Restaurant 
Tickets  $1.50 

Address — ‘‘Teaching  Reading  to  Special  Class 
Children  by  the  Individual  Method” 
Clara  Burrow,  Principal,  State  Street  Binet 
School,  Newark 


New  Jersey  Physical  Education 
Association 

Monday,  November  1 0th,  2:30  P.  M.’ 
Jimior  High  School  Auditorium 
President,  Myra  T.  Way,  Trenton 
Program  Topic — ‘‘Present  Trends  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education” 


State  Department  Point  of  View — 

Dr.  Allen  G.  Ireland,  State  Director  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education. 

T  renton 

Public  School  Point  of  View — 

Ruth  Evans,  Springfield,  Mass. 

•Teacher  Training  Institution  Point  of  View — 
Dr.  C.  L.  Brownell,  Columbia  University 
Business  Meeting 


Association  of  Secondary  School  De¬ 
partmental  Heads  of  New  Jersey 

Sunday,  November  9th 

President,  Howard  F.  Hart,  East  Orange 
Address — ‘‘Intelligence  Versus  Emotion  in  Edu¬ 
cation” 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Benson,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity 

Address — ‘‘Primitive  Mentality  and  Education” 
Dr.  Levy  Bruhl,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology,  College  de  France,  Paris, 
France. 

Owing  to  the  eminence  of  the  speakers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  nature  of  the  addresses,  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  is  extended  to  all  to  be  present 
The  Association  hopes  to  hold  an  informal  supper 
meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  9th 


English  Teachers’  Association 
Monday,  November  10th,  10:00  A.  M. 

President,  Mabel  A.  Tuttle,  Unden 

Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  School  Ubrariaiu’ 
Association 

A  Morning  with  Carl  Sandburg — A  lecture  recital 
from  the  poet’s  own  works,  and  American 
folk  songs  by  Mr.  Sandburg  with  his  guitar 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 

Business  Meeting 

Round  Table  Discussion — ‘‘Creative  Elxpression” 
Leader,  Hazel  B.  Poole,  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark 

‘‘A  Word  of  Caution” — Professor  Charles  R. 
Rounds,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

“The  Development  of  Ability  in  Creative  Verse” 
— May  H.  Burleson,  Uncoln  School,  East 
Orange 
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“Elxperimenls  in  Creative  Prose” — Blanche  E. 

Riggs,  High  School,  New  Brunswick 
“Manual  Response  in  Creative  English” — Mildred 
E.  Galluba,  West  Side  High  School, 
Newark 

Note — An  interesting  exhibit  of  various  types  of 
creative  work  has  been  arranged  and  will  be 
ready  for  inspection  before  and  after  the 
afternoon  session 
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2.  Bookkeeping  and  Arithmetic.  Presided  by; 

Kate  H.  Fee,  High  School,  Collingswood 
George  E.  Hess,  High  School,  Atlantic 
City 

3.  Junior  Business  Training  and  Typewriting. 
Presided  by: 

Louis  A.  Rice,  Assistant  in  Secondary 
Education,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Trenton 
Don  T.  Deal,  High  School,  Trenton 


New  Jersey  Home  Economics 
Association 

Monday,  November  10th,  10:00  A.  M. 

Viking  Room,  Haddon  Hall 
President,  Clara  H.  Krauter,  Newark 
10:00 — Business  Meeting 
Address — “Nutrition  Up-to-Date” 

Address — “Clothing  in  a  Child  Development  Pro¬ 
gram” 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 

Viking  Room,  Haddon  Hall 
Address — “The  Home” 

Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  New  York  City 
Address — “Home  Economics  in  England” 

Agnes  Shore,  Kings  College,  London 
4:00 — Tea — Social  Hour 


High  School  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association 

Monday,  November  lOth,  10:30  A.  M. 
President,  Robert  J.  Scott,  Bayonne 
Address — “Climbing  the  Hill” 

Hon.  William  C.  Redheld,  former  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Vice-President 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Presi¬ 
dent  Brooklyn  National  Bank 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 
Round  Table  Discussions: 

1.  Stenography,  Secretarial  Studies  and  Office 
Practice.  Presided  by : 

Esther  E.  Hanna,  Memorial  High  School, 
West  New  York 

E.arl  Tharp,  East  Side  High  School, 
Newark 


Modern  Language  Teachers’ 
Association 

Sunday,  November  9th,  6:45  P.  M. 

Hotel  Morton 

President,  Frank  W.  Roberts,  East  Orange 

6:45 — Special  dinner  for  Modern  Language 
Teachers’  Association 

7:45 — Folk  songs  by  group;  round  table  talks  on 
the  technique  of  dictation,  the  teaching  of 
vocabulary,  idioms  and  verbs,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  translation,  etc. 

Discussion 

Monday,  November  10th,  10:00  A  M. 

Hotel  Morton 

10:00 — Business  Meeting;  reports;  election  of 
officers 

10:30 — Address  in  French: 

M.  Andre  Maurois,  Paris,  France 


Kindergarten  Teachers’  Association 
Monday,  November  1 0th,  10:00  A.  M. 
President,  Helen  Granniss,  Trenton 

Address — “The  Unit  of  Work  and  Subject  Mat- 
.  ter  Development” 

May  Hill,  Director  of  Kindergarten,  Primary 
Department,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kindergarten  Songs — Directed  by  Helen  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Atlantic 
City  Public  Schools 

Rhythmic  Band — First  Grade,  Massachusetts 
Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City 
Directed  by  Emily  Higbee,  Massachusetts  Ave¬ 
nue  School,  Atlantic  City,  and  Lucy  Lord, 
Massachusetts  Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City 
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Elementary  Principals’  Association 
OF  New  Jersey 

Monday.  November  lOth,  9:30  A.  M, 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 
President,  James  R.  Floyd,  Newark 
Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  Education 

(See  General  Program,  page  54) 
Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 
Business  Meeting 

Monday,  November  10th,  5:45  P.  M. 
Dinner 

Ambassador  Hotel — ^Venetian  Room 
Tickets  $2.50 

New  Jersey  Science  Teachers’ 
Association 

Monday,  November  lOth,  2:30  P.  M. 
President,  Oliver  Perry  Medsger,  Jersey  City 
Business  Meeting 

Address — “The  Earth  and  Other  Worlds” 

Dr.  G.  Clyde  Fisher,  Curator  of  Astronomy, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York 

New  Jersey  Classical  Association 
Monday,  November  10th,  10:00  A.  M. 
President,  Charles  H.  Breed,  Blairstown 

Address — “Rambles  with  Vergil” 

Dr.  John  C.  Rolfe,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Address — “Recent  Trends  in  the  Latin  Elxamina- 
tions” 

Mark  W.  Swetland,  Blair  Academy,  Blairs¬ 
town 

Address — “Latin  in  Junior  High  School” 

Blanche  Emmons.  Mount  Hebron  School, 
Montclair 

Penmanship  Teachers’  Association 
Monday,  November  lOth,  2:30  P.  M. 
President,  Michael  A  Travers,  Trenton 
Address — “Modern  Handwriting  Methods” 
Edgar  F.  Bunce,  Director  of  Practice,  Trenton 
State  Teachers’  College 


Address — “What  the  Grade  Teacher  can  do  to 
Improve  Handwriting” 

Fred  Thompson.  Supervisor  of  Special  Activi¬ 
ties,  Paterson 

Address — “What  the  Supervising  Vice-Principal 
can  do  to  Improve  Handwriting” 

Allene  Magowan,  Supervising  Vice-Principal, 
Arm  Street  School,  Newark 

A  ddress — “Handwriting  Instruction,  Grades  9- 1 2” 
R.  W.  Clement,  Director  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Plainfield 

Address — “Research  in  Handwriting”  • 

Dr.  Paul  V.  West,  Associate  Professor,  New 
York  University 

State  Handwriting  Contest  for  Grades  Six.  Eight 
and  Nine 

Announcement  of  awards 

Election  of  Officers 


New  Jersey  Council  of  CIeography 
Teachers 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 
President,  Harley  P.  Mibtead,  Montclair 
Address — 

F.  K.  Monis,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology 


New  Jersey  Visual  Education 
Association 

Monday,  November  lOth,  9:30  A  M. 

President,  Lawrence  R.  Winchell,  New 
Providence 

Singing  led  by  Arthur  G.  Balcora,  Newark 
Address — “Progress  of  Visual  Education  in  New 
Jersey” 

Arthur  G.  Balcom,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Newark 
Address — “Visual  Instruction” 

Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  Use  of  Visual  Ads: 

In  the  Elementary  School 

George  W.  Wright,  Far  Hills 
In  the  Special  School 
Jean  Pames,  Newark 
In  the  High  School 

Karl  letter.  High  School,  Teoafly 
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Demonstration  lesson  using  the  lantern  slide 
Ingrid  Regnell,  New  Providence 
Demonstration  lesson  using  the  motion  picture 
Melda  W.  Chambre,  Hunterdon  County  Help¬ 
ing  Teacher,  Flemington 

Contribution  to  Visual  Education  by  the  State 
Museum 

M  rs.  Kathryn  B.  Greywacz,  Curator,  State 
Museum,  Trenton 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 
Demonstration  of  Visual  Equipment 
Five  Minute  Talks: 

1 .  Chronicles  of  America  Films 

R.  R.  Zimmerman 

2.  Educational  Motion  Pictures 

Earl  Tuttle 

3.  Stereographs  and  Stereopticon  Slides 

Lee  Whitcomb 

4.  Educational  Talking  Pictures 

William  Lewin 
Round  Table  Discussion 

Ail  interested  persons  are  invited  to  join  in  this 
discussion 
Business  Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 


New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts 
Association 

Monday,  November  lOth,  10:00  A.  M. 
President,  Edward  Berman,  Bayonne 
Address — “Is  Vocational  Guidance  Practical” 
Professor  R.  B.  Cunliffe,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick 

Tuesday,  November  llth,  10:00  A.  M. 
Jean  Mitchell,  Newark,  Presiding 
Address — “Modern  Art  in  a  Liberal  Education” 
Dr,  Thomas  Munro,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick 
Note — Lantern  slides  and  large  color  prints  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  talks 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers 
OF  Social  Studies 
Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 
President,  Helen  M.  Bond,  Plainfield 
Address  —  “American  Relations  with  Pan 
America” 

Dr.  Paul  V.  Shaw,  Professor  of  History,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University 

Address — “Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime” 

Lewis  E.  Lawes,  Warden,  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
Ossining,  New  York 


Association  of  Mathematics  | 

Teachers  j 

Monday,  November  10th,  10:00  A.  M. 
President,  Emory  P.  Starke,  New  Brunswick 
(Program  to  be  announced) 


Teachers’  Association  of  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools  of  New  Jersey 
Saturday,  November  8th,  10:30  A.  M. 
President,  Fred  M.  Richmond,  Newark 
Address — “Problerm  Relating  to  the  ,  Nation- 
Wide  Study  of  Education  as  round  by 
the  National  Advisory  Committee” 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Meredith,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University 


New  Jersey  School  Librarians’ 
Association 

Monday,  November  10th,  10:00  A.  M. 
President,  Mabel  F.  McCames,  Hightstown 
Joint  Meeting  with  English  Teachers’  Association 
A.  Morning  with  Carl  Sandburg — A  lecture  recital 
from  the  poet’s  own  works,  and  American 
folk  songs  by  Mr.  Sandburg  with  his  guitar 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 
Atlantic  City  High  School — Library 
Business  Meeting 


New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance 
Association 

Monday,  November  10th,  2:30  P.  M. 

President,  Herbert  Meyer,  Newark 
Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session,  Department 
of  Secondary  Education  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Junior  High  School  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation 

(See  General  Program,  page  55) 


.  New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene 
Association 

Tuesday,  November  llth,  2:30  P.  M. 
President,  Elizabeth  H.  Dexter,  Newark 
Address — “Progressive  Education  and  Child 
Guidance” 

Dr.  William  Hurd  Kilpatrick,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
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Psychology  Group  clerk  or  secretary  of  said  boards  of  education. 

signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Monday,  November  10th  Teachers*  Association,  showing  that  said  superin- 


Luncheon  12:30  P.  M. 

Place — To  be  announced 

"What  Can  Psychological  Tests  Contribute  to  the 
Program  for  the  Education  of  Prison 
Illiterates?’* 

Lilia  E.  Payne,  Essex  County  Helping  Teacher, 
Montclair 

“Some  Aspects  of  Psychology  in  the  Normal 
School’* 

E.  Marcia  Baldwin,  Newark  State  Normal 
School,  Newark 

“The  Need  for  Equivalent  Intelligence  Norms  in 
Carrying  Out  a  Guidance  Program** 

Dr.  Ross  O.  Runnels,  Principal,  Maplewood 
Junior  High  School,  Maplewood 

“A  Different  Means  for  Reporting  the  Results  of 
School  Ability  Tests** 

Frances  L.  Schenck,  School  Psychologist,  East 
Orange 

“The  Program  and  Methods  of  the  State  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinics** 

Dr.  James  Q.  Holsopple,  Chief  Psychologist, 
Mental  Hygiene  Bureau.  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital,  Trenton 


Membership 

Any  person  holding  a  teachers*  certificate  valid 
in  any  public  or  State  School  in  New  Jersey  may 
become  an  active  member  of  this  Association  by  the 
payment  of  the  annual  dues  of  one  dollar. 

Association  Headquarters 
The  Ambassador  Hotel,  Boardwalk  and  Brigh¬ 
ton  Avenue,  will  be  the  Association  Headquarters. 
The  Officers  of  the  Association  will  maintain  offices 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  Accommodations 
will  be  provided  for  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  friends,  regardless  of  where  they  may  be 
stopping. 

The  School  Law  Concerning  Attendance 
(Chapter  1 50) 

1 .  Whenever  any  superintendent,  supervisor, 
principal  or  teacher,  applies  to  any  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  permission  to  attend  the  annual  convention 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association, 
such  permission  shall  be  granted  to  such  superin¬ 
tendents,  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  days  in  any  one  year 
and  the  pay  of  any  superintendent,  supervisor,  prin¬ 
cipal  or  teacher  shall  not  be  reduced,  but  he  or  she 
shall  receive  a  full  salary  for  the  days  he  or  she 
actually  attends  the  sessions  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers*  Association  convention;  provided, 
that  a  certificate  is  procured  and  filed  with  the  dis- 


tendent,  supervisor,  principal  or  teacher,  was  in  ac¬ 
tual  attendance  at  all  sessions  of  said  convention. 

2.  No  deduction  shall  be  made  in  the  daily  at¬ 
tendance  of  any  class  or  classes  closed  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  any  superintendent,  supervisor, 
principal  or  teacher  at  the  said  convention,  but  the 
school  district  shall  be  allowed  a  daily  attendance 
equal  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  said  school 
or  schools,  or  any  class  or  classes  thereof  for  the 
current  year. 

3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Registration 

All  teachers  MUST  register  at  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention  Hall  upon  arrival,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  credit  for  attendance  at  the  convention. 

Badges  will  be  issued  at  the  convention. 

Nominating  Committee 
Article  VI,  Constitution: 

“The  Nominating  Committee,  one  man  and  one 
woman,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  members 
of  the  several  Congressional  Districts.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  several  districts  shall  meet  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  fifteen  minutes  after  the  close  of  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  such  places  as  the 
President  may  designate.  They  shall  organize  by 
the  election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  shall  report  their  action  to  the  President 
before  the  opening  of  the  evening  session  of  the 
same  day.  Five  members  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum.  This  committee  shall  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  opening  of  the  first  evening  session 
of  the  Aimual  Meeting.** 

“Independent  nominations  may  be  made  upon 
the  written  petition  of  twenty-five  active  memben 
present  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  provided  the  said 
petition  shall  be  signed  in  ink.  The  President  shall 
call  for  all  independent  nominations  at  the  close  and 
before  the  adjouniment  of  the  session  next  preced¬ 
ing  the  session  at  which  the  election  is  to  be  held, 
and  shall  read  the  petition  in  full  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  same  session.** 

In  Order  to  Vote  a  Member  Must 
Present  the  Receipt  of  Membership. 

General  Information 

Atlantic  City  can  be  reached  by  the  following 
railroads:  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
New  Jersey  Central,  and  several  electric  lines. 

From  the  railroad  station  take  south  bound 
trolley  on  Adantic  Avenue,  or  jitney  service  south 
bound  on  Pacific  Avenue,  to  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention  Hall,  or  to  Convention  Headquarters 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 
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Railroad  Information 

Suggested  advice  to  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  respecting  reduction 
authorized  on  the  IDENTIFICATION  CERTIFICATE 
Plan  for  benefit  of  members  and  dependent  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families. 

TTie  following  reduced  fares  and  arrangements 
have  been  authorized  on  Identification  Certificates 
from  points  in  New  Jersey,  also  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia  and  Easton,  Pa. 

Fare  and  one-half  with  minimum  of  $1.00  for 
the  round-trip:  tickets  to  be  sold  November  5th  to 
I  1  th,  1 930,  with  final  return  limit  November  1  7th, 
1930. 

Fare  and  three-fifths  with  minimum  of  $1.00  for 
the  round-trip;  tickets  to  be  sold  November  5th  to 
I  1  th,  1 930,  with  final  return  limit  30  days  in 
addition  to  date  of  sale. 

One  Identification  Certificate  will  suffice  for 
each  member,  including  dependent  members  of  his 
or  her  family,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fur¬ 
nish  separate  Certificates  for  dependent  members  of 
the  family. 

The  round-trip  tickets  mill  be  sold  to  members 
of  the  organization  and  dependent  members  of  their 
families  only,  and  will  be  good  going  and  return¬ 
ing  via  same  route  only. 

Children  of  5  and  under  12  years  of  age  when 
accompanied  by  parent  or  guardian  will,  under 
like  conditions,  be  charged  one-half  of  the  fares 
for  adults. 

Tickets  before  being  honored  for  return  passage 
must  be  validated  by  Agents  at  the  regular  ticket 
offices  of  the  lines  over  which  they  read  into  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  will  be  validated  on  any 
date  after  arrival,  but  must  be  used  returning  to 
reach  original  starting  point  within  their  final  re¬ 
turn  limit. 

When  presenting  the  Identification  Certificates 
to  Ticket  Agents,  state  which  class  of  ticket  is  de¬ 
sired,  since  the  fare  and  one-half  basis  tickets  will 
bear  final  return  limit  November  1  7th,  whereas  the 
fare  and  three-fifths  basis  tickets  will  be  good  re¬ 
turning  for  30  days  in  addition  to  date  of  sale. 

Railroad  Certificates  are  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  members  of  the  Association  are 


Hotel  Rates  for  76th  Annual  Convention  of 
Atlantic  City,  November  8, 

Make  Reservations  With  Hotels 
Direct 

Since  special  rates  have  been  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hotels  do  not  fail  to  state  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  when  making  your  reservations. 


requested  to  obtain  same  from  the  Railroad  Sec¬ 
retary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Maywood,  N.  J., 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  purchase  railroad 
tickets  for  the  Convention  at  reduced  rates. 

Special  Trains 

Many  of  our  members  found  it  convenient  to 
take  advantage  of  the  excellent  train  service  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  CENTRAL  RaILROAD  OF  NeW 
Jersey  at  our  previous  Conventions.  We  have, 
therefore,  arranged  for  special  trains  on  FRIDAY, 
November  7th,  and  Saturday,  November 
8th,  which,  we  are  pleased  to  announce,  will  be 
equipped  with  “The  Blue  Comet”  de  luxe  type 
cars. 

The  schedule  of  these  trains  will  be  as  follows: 

Friday  Saturday 

Nov.  7  th  Nov.  8th 

Lv.  Newark,  Broad  St.  .4:55  PM  9:05  AM 

Lv.  New  York 

(W.  23d  St.)  . 4:05  PM  7:58  AM 

Lv.  New  York 

(Uberty  St.)  . 4:30  PM  8:30  AM 

Lv.  Jersey  City 

(Jackson  Ave.)  .  .  .  .4:50  PM  8:55  AM 

Lv.  Elizabethport  . 5:20  PM  8:21AM 

Lv.  Elizabeth  . 5 :0 1  PM  9 : 1 4  AM 

Lv.  Perth  Amboy  . 5:35  PM  9:35  AM 

Lv.  Red  Bank  . 6:00  PM  10:00  AM 

Ar.  Atlantic  City  . 8:00  PM  1 1 :55  AM 

Returning,  SPECIAL  Train  will  leave  Atlantic 
City  on  Tuesday,  November  1  1th,  at  3:30  P.  M. 
Regular  trains  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9:15 
A.  M.,  and  *4:35  P,  M.,  week-days;  and  9:15 
A.  M.  and  *5:30  P.  M.  Sundays. 

The  above  schedules  subject  to  change. 

Teachers  from  the  Northern  Section  of  the  State 
may  procure  seat  reservations  on  the  Special,  or 
Regular  Central  Railroad  trains  from  Alfred 
Kubli,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  Broad  Street  Station,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

*  Dining  car. 


New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  at 
9,  10  and  II,  1930. 

■  A — American  Plan  (includes  meals) :  E — 
European  Plan  (without  meals). 

LIST  OF  HOTELS  AND  RATES 

E — Ambattador — Boardwalk  and  Brighton  Ave. — 
<CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS  HOTEL.) 
For  I  $5;  for  2  $8  (with  bath). 
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A — Chelie* — Boardwalk  and  Morris  Aye. — 

Single  room  $7  and  $7.50  (running  water). 

Single  loom  $6.50  and  $9  (with  bath) 

2  single  rooms  $6  each  person  (connecting  bath). 
Doable  room  $6.50  each  person  (running  water). 
Doable  room  $8  each  person  (with  bath). 

2  double  rooms  $7  each  person  (connecting  bath). 

E — Chelsea — Boardwalk  and  Morris  Are. — 

Single  room  $3  and  $3.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4.50  and  $5  (with  bath). 

2  single  rooms  $4  each  person  (connecting  bath). 
Double  room  $3  each  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4  each  person  (with  bath). 

2  double  rooms  $3.50  each  person  (connecting  bath). 

E — Ritz-Carlton — Boardwalk  and  Iowa  Ave. — 

For  I  $4  and  $5;  for  2  $6  and  $8  (with  bath). 

E — Shelburne — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4,  $5  and  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $5  (running  water). 

Double  room  $6,  $7  or  $8  (with  bath). 

A — Dennis — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6  to  $8  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6  to  $12  (widi  bath). 

Single  room  $7  to  $8  (with  shower  bath). 

Double  room  $12  to  $14  (running  water). 

Double  room  $14  to  $22  (with  bath). 

A — Marlborough  Blenheim — Boardwalk  and  Ohio  Ave. — 
Single  room  for  I  $7  (widiout  bath). 

Single  room  for  I  $9  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $l4  (without  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $16  (widi  bath). 

E — Marlborough-Blenheim — Boardwalk  and  Ohio  Ave. — 
Single  room  for  I  $4  (without  bath). 

Single  room  for  I  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $6  (without  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $6  (with  bath). 

A — Traymore — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave. — 

For  I  $10  to  $20;  for  2  $16  to  $26  (with  bath). 

For  I  $8;  for  2  $14  (without  bath). 

E — Traymore — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave. — 

For  I  $6  to  $16;  for  2  $8  to  $18  (with  bath). 

For  I  $4;  for  2  $6  (without  bath). 

A — Brighton — Boardwalk  at  Indiana  Ave. — 

Single  room  $7  for  I  (running  water). 

Single  room  W  to  $1 1  for  I  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $14  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $15  to  $20  (with  bath). 

E — Britton — Boardwalk  at  Indiana  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  I  $4  (running  water). 

Single  room  for  I  $5  to  $8  (with  ^th). 

Double  room  for  2  $7  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $8  to  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Knickerbocker — Boardwalk  and  Tennessee  Ave. — 
Single  room  $7  or  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  $8  or  $9  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $12  or  $13  (running  water). 

Double  room  $14  or  $16  (%vith  bath). 

E — Knickerbocker — Boardwalk  and  Tennessee  Ave. — 
Single  room  $3  or  $3.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4,  $5  or  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $5  or  $6  (running  water). 

Double  room  $6,  $7,  $8  or  $10  (with  bath). 

E — New  Belmont — Boardwalk  and  Ocean  Ave. —  . 
Single  room  for  I  $2.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  for  I  $3.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $4  or  $5  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  2  $5,  $6  or  $7  (with  bath). 


A — Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall — Boardwalk  and  Nordi  Caro¬ 
lina  Ave. — 

For  I  $6  to  $8;  for  2  $12  to  $14  (running  water). 

For  I  $10;  for  2  $14  to  $20  (with  bath). 

A — Seaside — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  $7,  $8,  $10,  $11  and  $12  (with  bath). 
Double  room  $12  and  $14  (running  water). 

Double  room  $14,  $16,  $17  and  $16  (with  bath). 

E — Seaside — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $4,  $6  and  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $6,  $8,  $10  a^  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  I  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $14,  $16,  $18  and  $20  (with  bath). 
E — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  I  $4  and  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $6,  $8,  $10  and  $12  (with  bath). 
A — Breakers — Boardwalk  and  New  Jersey  Ave. — 

For  I  $8  and  $10;  for  2  $14  to  $18  (running  water). 
For  I  $10  and  $13;  for  2  $17  to  $24  (with  bath). 

E — Breakers — Boardwalk  and  New  Jersey  Ave. — 

For  I  $3  and  $5;  for  2  $4  to  $8  (running  water). 

For  I  $5  and  $8;  for  2  $7  to  $14  (vrith  bath). 
President — Boardwalk — 

$4  a  day  each  person,  European  Plan;  or  $6  a  day 
each  person,  American  Plan,  for  double  room 
with  twin  beds  and  private  bath. 

A — Ludy — South  Carolina  Ave. — 

Single  room  $5  and  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6,  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $10  and  $11  (running  water). 

Double  room  $12,  $13.  $14  and  $15  (with  bath). 

E — Ludy — South  Carolina  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3  and  $4  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3.50,  $4  and  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $5  and  $6  (running  water). 

Double  rornn  $6,  $7,  $8,  $9  and  $10  (with  bath). 

A — I  roquols — 

Single  room  $4.50  and  $5.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6  and  $7  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $9  and  $10  (running  water). 

Double  room  $11,  $12,  $13  and  $14  (with  bath). 

E — Iroquois — 

Single  room  $2,  $3,  $3.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3,  $4  and  $4.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $4  and  $5  (running  water). 

Double  room  $6,  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 

A — Madison — Illinois  Ave.  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $7,  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $10,  $11  (running  water). 

Double  room  $12,  $14  (with  bath). 

E — Madison — Illinois  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $4,  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $5,  $6  (running  water). 

Double  room  $7,  $8  (widi  iMth). 

A — Elastboume — Pacihc  Ave.  and  Park  Place — 

Single  room  $4.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  ^6  (widi  bath). 

Double  room  $8  (running  water). 

Double  room  $10  and  $1 1  (with  bath). 

E — Eastbourne — Pacific  Ave.  and  Park  Place — 

Single  room  $2.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3.50  (with  bisth). 

Double  room  $4  (running  water). 

Double  room  $5  and  $6  (with  bath). 

E — Lexington — Pacific  and  Arkansas  Ave. — 

2  persons  In  one  room  $1.50,  $2  (running  water). 

2  persons  in  one  room  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50  (with  bath). 
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A — Cheltenham-Revere — Park  Place — 

For  I  $4  (running  water). 

For  I  $6  (with  bath). 

A — Glailyn-Chatham — Park  Place — 

Single  room  $4  (running  water). 

Double  roam  $7.30  (running  water). 

Double  room  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Runnymede — Park  Place — 

Single  room  for  I  $4,  $4.30  or  $3  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  I  $3.30,  $6,  $7  or  $8  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $8,  ^.30,  $9,  $9.30  or  $10  (run¬ 
ning  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $10,  $11,  $12  or  $13  (with  bath). 

A — Craig  Hall — Illinois  Ave. — 

For  I  $4.30  to  $6;  2  $8  to  $9.30  (running  water). 

For  I  $3.30  to  $7:  2  $9  to  $10.30  (with  bath). 

A — Princess — Ocean  Bind  South  Carolina  Ave. — 

Friday  to  Tuesday,  inclusive,  with  all  meals. 

Single  room  $13  (running  water). 

Single  room  $20  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $12  (tunning  water). 

Double  room  $13  (with  bath). 

Daily,  double  $3.30;  single  $4.30;  E.  $1.30  and  up. 

A — Biscayne — Kentucky  Ave. — 

For  I  $4  to  $3;  for  2  $8  to  $10  (running  water). 

E — Biscayne — Kentucky  Ave. — 

For  I  $3;  for  2  $4  to  $3  (running  water). 

A — Flanders — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  for  I  $4.30,  $3  and  $6  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $10  and  $12  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $8  and  $9  (running  water). 

Carolina  Crest — North  Carolina  Ave. — 

Single  room  (with  bath)  I  person  $3.30-$4,  including 
breakfast. 

Double  room  (with  bath)  2  persons  $6-$7,  including 
breakfast. 

A — Lafayette — North  Carolina  Ave. — 

For  I  $3  or  $6  (running  water). 

For  1  $6  to  $7  (with  bath). 

For  2,  $12,  $14  (with  bath). 

A — Colton  Manoi — Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $12,  $14,  $13  (with  bath). 

E — Colton  Manor — Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4  and  $3  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $6,  $7,  $8,  $9  (with  bath). 

A — Morton — Virginia  Ave. — 

For  I  $3  to  $3.30;  for  2  $10  (running  water). 

For  I  $6.30  to  $7;  for  2  $12  (with  bath). 

E — Clarendon — Virginia  Ave. — 

$2 — $2.30  per  day  (running  water). 

$2.30 — $3  per  day  (with  bath). 

E — Franklin — Virginia  Ave. — 

For  I  $2  (running  water). 

For  I  $3;  for  2  $3  (with  bath). 

A — Galen  Hall — Connecticut  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  I  $3  (without  running  water). 

Single  room  for  I  $3.30  and  $6  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  2  $10  (running  water). 

Higher  rates  for  rooms  with  bath. 

E — Thurber — Atlantic  and  Massachusetts  Ave. — 

For  I  $2;  for  2  $3  (running  water). 

For  I  $2.30;  for  2  $4  (with  bath). 

E — Elberon — Pacific  and  Tennessee  Aves. — 

$2  and  up  per  person. 


A — Arlington — Michigan  Ave.,  near  Beach —  j 

Single  room  $4  and  $4.30  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $4  and  $4.30  per  person  (runnii^ 
water). 

Double  room  for  2  $3  and  $3.30  per  person  (with 
bath). 

Room  for  3  $3.30  per  person  (running  water). 

Room  for  3  $3  per  person  (with  bath). 

E — Arlington — Michigan  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $2  and  $2.30  (running  water). 

2  and  3  in  room  $1.30,  $2  and  $2.30  per  person. 

A — Raleigh — St.  Charles  Place,  near  Beach — 

Single  or  double  rooms,  I  or  more  persons  in  each  roosa 
$4  each  person  (running  water). 

Suites  of  2  rooms  accommodating  4  persons,  $22  (with 
bath). 

E — Raleigh — St.  Charles  Place,  near  Beach — 

Single  or  double  rooms,  I  or  more  persons  in  each 
room  $1.30  each  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $3  or  $6  (with  bath). 

A — Plaza — St.  Charles  Place  and  Pacific  Ave. — 

Single  or  double  room  $4  per  person  (running  water). 
Single  or  double  room  $3  per  person  (with  bath). 

E — Plaza — St.  Charles  Place  and  Pacific  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2.30  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3.30  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $2  per  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  $3  per  person  (with  bath). 

Gerstel’s  Lelande  Hotel — Massachusetts  Ave.  and  Beach — 
$4.30  per  day,  room  with  hot  and  cold  running  water; 
$6  per  day,  room  and  bath,  American  Plan;  room 
with  running  water  at  $1.30  per  day  or  with 
bath,  at  $3  per  day,  European  Plan. 

A — Jefferson — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $7  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $6  or  $6.30  each  person  (with  bath). 
Suite  of  2  rooms  with  bath  between  $3.30  or  $6  each 
person. 

E — Jefferson — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $4  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3  or  $3.30  each  person  (with  bath). 

A — Monticello — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $3  or  $3.30  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4.30  or  $3  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $6  or  $6.30  each  person  (with  bath). 

E — Monticello — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $3  or  $3.30  (running  water). 

Double  room  $2  or  $2.30  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $3  or  $3.30  each  person  (with  bath). 

E — Boscobel — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Double  room  $2  each  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  $3  each  person  (with  bath). 

Room  for  3,  $1.30  each  person  (running  water). 

A — Devonshire — Ocean  Bind  St.  James  Place — 

Double  room  $4.30  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $3  or  $6  each  person  (with  bath). 

E — Devonshire — Ocean  Bind  St.  James  Place — 

Double  room  $2,  $2.30  or  $3  each  person  (running 
water). 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Pacific  Ave.,  near  South  Carolina  Ave.- 
Slngle  room  $1 .30. 

Double  room  $IJ23  (shower  baths). 

Y.  ^X{.  C.  A. — North  Carolina  and  Pacific  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2.30  (semi-private  bath). 

Single  room  $1,  $1.30  and  $2  (without  bath). 

Double  room  $1.30  per  person  (without  bath). 

Double  room  $2  per  person  (semi-private  bath). 


The  New  Bolenius  Readers 

With  Simplified  Teaching  Equipment 

EMMA  MILLER  BOLENIUS 

assisted  fip 

MARY  McSKIMMON  and  FLORENCE  E  BAMBERGER 
Pierce  School,  Brookline,  Mass.  Johns  Hopkins  Urdversify 

For  the  Teacher 

The  revised  manual  definitely  furnishes  a  simplified  technique  for  the  teaching  of 
every  lesson  throughout  the  entire  course  program.  It  is  a  clear  and  precise  guide  for 
teaching  procedures,  and  materially  lightens  the  burden  of  preparing  lessons. 

For  the  Pupil 

The  new  Pre-Primer.  Primer  and  First  Reader  Work  Books  provide  seat  work 
for  every  lesson,  correlated  exercises  for  between-recitation  periods,  and  a  variety  of 
responses  for  testing  comprehension.  The  content  of  the  Readers  is  closely  related  to 
the  child’s  interests  and  experiences. 

Easy  to  Teach  Easy  to  Learn 

Simple  ::  Complete  Purposeful  ::  Definite 

Complete  information  sent  on  request 

Civilization  in  Europe 

For  a  One-year  High  School  Course  in  European  History 

Part  I — Ancient  and  Medieval  Times 

Bp  Richard  B.  Morris,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Historp,  College  of  the  dtp  of  Nei»  York 

Part  II — Modern  Times  in  Europe 

Bp  J.  Selwyn  Schapiro,  Ph.D. 

Author  of  "Modern  and  Contemporary  European  History” 

PART  I  PART  II 

of  this  book  is  available,  bound  separately,  of  this  book  is  available,  bound  separately, 
for  a  half-year  course  in  Ancient  and  for  a  one-year  course  in  Modem  History, 
Medieval  History,  220  pages  of  text.  520  paiges  of  text. 

This  Book  is  Admirablp  Adapted  to  Present-dap  Methods  of 
Teaching  Historp  in  the  Secondary  School 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

386  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  Grolier  Society  announces  the  There  are  2,600  illustrations,  640  full- 
publication  of  Lands  and  Peoples,  The  page  plates  in  gorgeous  color. 

World  in  Color,  a  beautiful  new  work.  The  color  pictures  in  the  free  booklet 
showing,  in  fascinating  text  and  superb  include  a  lady  from  Cairo  in  Moslem 
illustration,  all  the  countries  of  the  world  veil  and  headdress,  one  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  races,  nations  and  tribes  of  man-  Italicm  lakes,  the  picturesque  and  storied 
kind.  Geography  and  history  are  woven  Captive’s  Tower  in  the  Alhambra,  tim- 
together  in  a  story  that  emphasizes  the  bered  houses  from  the  Middle  Ages  still 
important  features  of  each  country,  its  standing  in  Normandy,  a  curious  city- 
•ocial  and  industrial  contribution  to  the  street  in  central  China,  a  Ghurka  family 
world  today  and  the  points  of  interest  it  from  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  a  river 
holds  for  the  traveller.  scene  in  Bangkok,  the  Venice  of  the  east 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  con-  _ 

cise  Summary  of  Facts  and  Figures,  giving 

areas,  population,  geographical  elements.  The  Grolier  Society  manager  for 
cities,  form  of  government,  religion,  educa-  Northern  New  Jersey  schools  is  Mr. 
tion,  products,  wealth,  methods  of  travel  Lester  A.  Palmer,  81 1  South  Eleventh 
and  other  statistics.  Street,  Newark. 

Publications  of  The  Grolier  Society 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  The  Childrens  Encyclopedia 
LANDS  AND  PEOPLES  —  The  BOOK  OF  HISTORY 
The  BOOK  OF  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
The  BOOK  OF  LITERATURE 


from 

Lands  and  Peoples 

Eight  Brilliant  Color  Plates 


Free  to  Schools 
Beautiful  Booklet 


The  Grolier  Sodety,  Dept.  327 
2  West  45th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me.  free  of  charge,  the  beautiful  book¬ 
let  of  pages  and  pictures,  including  eight  color 
plates,  taken  from  Lands  and  Peoples.  The  World 
in  Color. 
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